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Progressive Education in Schools 


for the Deaf 


By Hitpa M.A. 


Principal in the Indiana School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


annie THE writer visited eleven of the larger repre- 
sentative schools for the deaf located in the following 
states: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey. Opportunity was afforded the 
writer to observe the techniques that were being employed in 
the respective educational programs. Some of the methods of 
procedure will be discussed in the light of progressive edu- 
cation. 

Although all educational procedure is progressive to a 
certain extent, we will wish to distinguish ‘‘progressive’’ 
education as that which is based on the principle of child 
development through experiences gained from active par- 
ticipation in life situations. In the progressive educational 
program opportunity is given the child to develop freely, 
initiating and engaging in creative activities for which he 
assumes responsibility. Educational procedures are adapted 
to the individual needs of the child. 

It might be well to give first a brief description of the 
progressive methods and techniques of instruction as they 
are being followed in the most modern schools. First, we 
may consider the ‘‘socialized recitation,’’ a type of pro- 
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eedure which allows the children to gather in groups, select 
a leader to preside over the group, and to work out problems 
together. Children have more freedom under this plan of 
initiating and also of assuming responsibility for their ac- 
tivities. 

The ‘‘project method’’ of teaching is based on the learning 
that takes place in the carrying out of some definite prob- 
lem or project which is related to some clearly felt need. 
Kilpatrick, an ardent advocate of the ‘‘project method,’’ 
describes it as ‘‘Whole-hearted purposeful activity proceed- 
ing in a social environment, or more briefly, the unit element 
of such activity, the hearty, purposeful act.’’ 

An outgrowth of the project method is the ‘‘ activity move- 
ment.’’ In the activity program, the aim is to provide the 
child opportunity for active, intelligent participation in 
some individual or group constructive activity. The cur- 
riculum is organized largely around properly selected prob- 
lems, projects, or experiences (activities) of the learner. 
Typical activities disregard the boundaries of traditional 
subject matter and have for their center of content the 
child’s life experiences. The curriculum is worked out by 
the children under the guidance of the teacher in answer 
to felt needs that arise at the time. It is, therefore, a very 
flexible program. 

A plan which emphasizes freedom for individual progress, 
but at the same time requires a mastery of very definite 
units of material, is carried on in Winnetka. The system is 
called after the town in which it originated. The curriculum 
is determined by the teachers and is divided into units of 
work which each child is required to master in turn before 
being allowed to go on to the next one. The children are 
grouped according to age, size, and maturity. As a result 
children in one room may range in grades from three to six. 
Each one ean go on to more advanced work as soon as he 
has completed the material of one unit. In other words, he 
can progress as rapidly as he wishes. Under this system the 
teacher instructs, guides, and assists only those children who 
are in need of such assistance. 

The ‘‘Dalton plan,’’ started by Miss Parkhurst at Dalton, 
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Mass., is similar to the ‘‘ Winnetka plan’’ in that the subject 
matter is divided into definite units, or ‘‘contracts’’ as they 
are called. However, in the ‘‘Dalton plan,’’ the work is laid 
out for certain periods of time. There are four contracts 
a month. These are divided into four parts, each of which 
is composed of assignments, which a normal child can com- 
plete in one week. Each teacher is a specialist, and her room 
is a laboratory where children can go and work on a par- 
ticular subject and receive assistance from her. The children 
budget their time and can go from room to room and work 
on any subject they wish. They are, however, required to 
complete an assignment in each subject of the major field 
before continuing on the next assignment of the subject 
they are most interested in. This serves as a check in the 
matter of keeping a well balanced program in progress. Like 
the Winnetka plan, the teacher works only with those who 
are in special need of assistance. The Dalton plan is not 
carried below the fourth grade. 

Now that we have briefly sketched in outline the various 
programs as they are carried out in outstanding and recog- 
nized progressive education centers, let us consider by way 
of comparison techniques followed out in our schools for 
the deaf. 

In most of the classrooms visited the writer did not see 
any socialized group work of any kind being carried out. 
When inquiry was made as to why this was not done, a fre- 
quent reply was that if such procedure were carried out the 
children, working in groups, would resort to the use of signs 
and gestures instead of speech in communication with each 
other. When these children go out into the world, they will 
have to work in co-operation with others without the guid- 
ance of the teacher. Then would it not seem necessary, or 
at least highly desirable, for them to participate in such 
activity in the schoolroom in order to experience life situa- 
tions comparable to those which they will meet in life? 

In one school some very fine group work was being done, 
but not in terms of ‘‘school work,’’ the teacher was quick 
to explain. The pupils met for an hour to plan and work 
on an annual publication. Here the finest type of group 
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work was being carried on and the children were learning to 
work together as a group, sharing responsibilities and in- 
terests. Why cannot more of this type of work be done in 
our classrooms? It has more real educative effect than much 
of the formal routine work that is carried on. 

In several schools some very fine projects were being 
worked out by classes. One room had made a zoo. There 
were clay animals in cages, and trees, and walks, and even 
a miniature drinking fountain which one little eager child 
insisted should be added. From this project the very best 
type of live language lessons had developed. It was truly a 
pupil project and not a teacher project. 

Some of the latter type of projects were seen in classrooms. 
A very elaborately planned, detailed study of the mail sys- 
tem in one room was an example of the wrong use of the 
project, since the project went into the whole mail service 
in such Cetail that it became more a teacher project than 
a pupil project. It was, in short, carried beyond the child’s 
interest and comprehension, and lost its value as something 
prepared to answer a child’s need for certain knowledge in 
the working out of an immediate problem. 

In very few instances where project work was being ear- 
ried on had pupils initiated the work. Most of it was sug- 
gested by the teacher. Children take much more interest in 
things which they initiate. Why not expose them to various 
experiences that will arouse interest in educative activi- 
ties? When the need for certain information is felt, oppor- 
tunity should be provided the children to work out prob- 
lems. 

After visiting numerous classrooms in different schools 
one gains the impression that too much of the traditional, 
formal, dogmatic spirit governs our teaching procedures. It 
appears that the desire on our part that our children should 
acquire intelligible speech and the art of lip-reading exerts 
a powerful influence over our teaching techniques and that 
it tends to formalize all our procedure. 

In the light of the dominating principles of progressive 
educaticn of to-day there appears in our schools too much 
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emphasis upon the mechanics of education, and too little 
upon arousing individual initiative, correct social co-opera- 
tive attitudes, and self-directed activities through rightly 
guided interests. In too many classrooms one has the im- 
pression that the routine of daily set procedure is almost 
as rigid as the very desks. The children can neither choose 
nor engage in work on problems of particular interest to 
them at the time. The various school departments where 
the children might wish to work on projects are so completely 
separated that close correlation between classroom and shop 
work is not possible. It is a sad state of affairs that our 
academic work and that of the industrial departments should 
be so widely separated. 

This general lack of co-ordination and correlation be- 
tween the two departments was very noticeable. Why should 
this be true? Why couldn’t a class, if interested in recon- 
structing a typical pioneer settlement, be allowed to go to 
the woodworking shop to work on the log cabins, or the 
girls weave the home-spun rugs in the sewing room? 

If the shops were laboratories in which the children could 
earry out further work on projects which had a bearing on 
subject material, they would answer a definite need. The 
fault lies in the lack of co-operation between the industrial 
teachers and the literary teachers. Neither group seems to 
have realized the infinite possibilities of successful correlated 
work that could be accomplished. A great many factors, and 
difficulties, are involved in this question of correlated work, 
but there is a definite need for a carefully planned program 
which will make provision for such correlated project work 
for the children. 

In many of the schools not much was done in the form of 
activities as the advocates of the ‘‘activity movement’’ 
would conceive of activities. In no school was the curriculum 
centered about an activity program. In some schools certain 
time was allowed for the carrying on of activities. The ac- 
tivity was not initiated by the pupils, but nevertheless it 
was of great value. The children were allowed to make candy, 
or have a birthday party, and to plan the party, and prepare 
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the refreshments. Language developed from this activity 
in answer to the child’s definite need to talk about the ex- 
perience. 

In several schools the teachers took classes to visit places 
of interest and through actually experiencing situations the 
children became much more interested in the related sub- 
ject matter. In most cases where an activity was being car- 
ried on in schools for the deaf, it was carried on outside of 
the classroom. Within the classroom there seemed a rigid 
adherence to the formal atmosphere of the traditional school, 
that is, the children sat in an even circle with folded hands, 
being made to pay strict attention and to sit up like little 
wooden soldiers. The children for the most part were ex- 
posed to real life experiences only outside the schoolroom: 
Again we would ask, why can’t our classroom procedure be 
less formal? Why not realize the value of experiencing life 
situations within the four walls of our schoolrooms? 

In many of the schoolrooms neither the room, nor the 
equipment, nor the furniture lent itself to carrying on of 
activities. Very few schoolrooms were large enough to carry 
on several activities at the same time. Neither could games 
nor folk dancing be enjoyed. A corner, where a little library 
might be made with a reading table and a bookcase filled 
with attractive books for the children, would lend a home- 
like atmosphere to the room. There is a decided need for 
blocks and equipment for primary classes where construc- 
tive enterprises such as building stores, houses, and such, 
could be conducted. 

In one place a very attractive primary room was visited. 
It was a large room with a lovely sun porch off it. There 
was a pool in which gold fish swam about and lily pads 
grew. In another corner were blocks and games with which 
the children could play. Attractively arranged about the 
walls were intriguing pictures for children. Great windows 
let in light and sunshine. Such a room had the atmosphere 
of home and play and none of the ‘‘schoolroom air.’’ An 
environment of this character cannot be provided always, 
but at least rooms we have can be more attractively arranged 
and, with removable desks, tables, and chairs, ean lend them- 
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selves to games and the like. Sand tables, library tables, 
and bookshelves can be furnished at little extra cost and 
are indispensable in carrying out activities in the school- 
room. 

One characteristic of the activity work as carried out in 
the schools visited was that it centered about one subject. 
That is, only that aspect of an activity which was related 
to one subject was stressed. Most activities which the writer 
either observed or had described to her centered about 
language ; other possible correlations with geography or his- 
tory were not brought out. 

Some very excellent activities in silent reading and origi- 
nal writing were carried out in several of the schools. The 
children worked as a eclass'in composing news and then 
each in turn illustrated by drawings the news items which 
he had contributed. This was then all assembled into a little 
school paper. Here was one instance where art, writing, and 
reading were correlated. In another school the teachers took 
the children on a trip and took photographs of various hap- 
penings. Then the children were shown the photographs and 
little stories written about the experience were read for prac- 
tice in silent reading. These stories had real meaning for 
the children since they related real experiences which the 
youngsters themselves had lived. 

In no school was any plan such as the Winnetka being 
carried out. One school had worked out some plan of ‘‘unit’’ 
work for certain of the intermediate grades. The teacher 
had worked out a curriculum and divided it into units and 
the child was given these units of work. When he had 
mastered the material and had passed a satisfactory test 
over that unit, he was allowed to go on to the next. Under 
this system the child could work along at his own rate of 
speed and was not held back by slower ones in his class. It 
was similar to the Winnetka plan except that the children 
for the most part were in the same grade in the room. The 
training in assuming responsibility, and reading and follow- 
ing out directions that a child gets under such a plan is in- 
valuable. 

The Dalton plan such as has been described was not being 
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followed in any of the schools. Several of the schools had 
departmentalized work going down as low as the third 
grade, but no set divisions of the work had been made and 
the pupils passed from room. to room on schedule time. 
Since so much individualized work must be carried on in 
our schools for the deaf, why would it not be advisable to 
follow to some extent some such plan as the Dalton or Win- 
netka systems, which provide such excellent opportunity for 
individual instruction ? 

It has not been the writer’s intent to criticize unduly our 
usual classroom procedures and techniques. Nor is it desired 
to leave the impression that there is little value in formal 
instruction and formal classroom environment. But it is the 
wish here to make a plea for less formal routine instruction 
and greater opportunity for children to participate in real 
life experiences in the classroom, and to urge that classrooms 
be so planned as to provide an environment in which an 
activity program can be carried out successfully. 

A philosophy of education that is fundamentally sound 
for normal hearing children must be so for deaf children. 
Minor variations of procedure and technique may be neces- 
sary, but these differences of adaptation do not justify blind 
disregard of the underlying principles of the new progres- 
sive educational program. 

Pioneering teachers of the deaf have made most com- 
mendable advances in methods and techniques of instruction 
in the face of very great difficulties, ever present, but we 
must continually move forward. The end is not yet. 


3 
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A Study of the Vocations Taught in 
American Schools for the Deaf 


IS. F. 


[In the belief that the problem is important enough to warrant 
general discussion, the editor of the ANNALS was led to prepare 
a brief analysis of the status of vocations as at present contained 
within the curricula of American schools for the deaf. The listing of 
these vocations, with their varied nomenclature, has given rise to 
unnecessary confusion, and in the paper that follows suggestions 
are offered to reduce this uncertainty to some form of order. 

A copy of the paper thus prepared was submitted to Mr. Tom L. 
Anderson, principal of the vocational department in the Iowa School 
and formerly editor of The Vocational Teacher, to Mr. Harry B. 
Brown, principal of the vocational department in the Pennsylvania 
School, and to Mr. J. L. Johnson, principal of the industrial depart- 
ment in the New Jersey School and chairman of the Vocational 
Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. All 
of these leaders in the field of vocational instruction generously gave 
time to consideration of the subject and offered excellent suggestions. 

Mr. Anderson sent in a detailed discussion of the suggested classi- 
fication, proposing at the same time a classification of his own which 
is here given on page 383. 

Mr. Johnson called a meeting of the Vocational Section of the 
Convention, October 5, at West Trenton, N.J., to consider the matter, 
those present being, Dr. E. A. Gruver, Superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania School and directing leader of the Vocational Section, Superin- 
tendent A. E. Pope of the New Jersey School, Mr. Harry B. Brown 
and Mr. Johnson. This group undertook to go over the analysis 
prepared by the editor of the ANNALS, and as a result of its delibera- 
tions drew up a classified list of vocations, which is also given here, 
on page 384. 

The three plans are thus brought together for ready comparison. 

The whole matter is a difficult one to settle hastily. Conflicting 
considerations are involved in the widely differing practices, in the 
varying interpretations given to trades that bear the same name, and 
in the disagreement over the scope of the several trades and their 
branches. The entire problem is here reviewed in the hope that it 
will stimulate helpful criticism. Further suggestions are invited, and: 
the next meeting of the Convention should see the problem well on its 
way to Solution.—Editor, ANNALS. ] 


Fe ALMOST sixty years the ANNALS has annually reported 
the industries taught in American schools for the deaf. 
In the first of these reports, for the year 1875, a total of 
55 schools with a pupil enrollment of 4,750 indicated 14 
different trades were included in the curriculum. These 
were baking, bookbinding, broom making, cabinet making, 
carpentry, chair making, coopery, dressmaking, gardening, 
painting and glazing, printing, sewing, shoemaking, tailor- 
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ing. In the most recent report, as of October 20, 1933, ap- 
pearing in the last January ANNALS, 213 schools, including 
those in Canada—with an enrollment of 20,570 pupils—were 
recorded as teaching 126 different ‘‘industries.’’ 

As will be made clear, the term ‘‘industries’’ is not being 
employed accurately in designating the present-day work 
of schools for the deaf. An industry—an activity in which 
an individual finds gainful or useful work—may be a voca- 
tion, an occupation, a trade, a craft. To earn title to the 
term vocational training, the work of a school for the deaf 
must provide its pupils with the direct preparation that will 
enable them to engage successfully in a future occupation, 
preparation in the practices and skills of that occupation. 

The meaning of vocational training has, however, ac- 
quired a very loose interpretation, with a decidedly elastic 
nomenclature, and the result is that the report in the AN- 
NALS each year is becoming more and more an incoherent 
conglomerate of names. Activities that obviously are no more 
than sense training, others that are pseudo-vocational in 
character, and still others that are only prevocational— 
all are lightly labeled industries. In fairness to those schools 
which offer vocational training that is vocational, it will 
be necessary first to remove from the recorded list of voca- 
tions all those that have no place there ; second to distinguish 
the vocational work from subjects that offer only preliminary 
training of the manual abilities; and third to adopt a simpli- 
fied common-base nomenclature and classification. 

As already stated, 126 industries were reported in the 
January ANNALS as being taught in American schools for 
the deaf. A first step in making this report reflect actual 
conditions would be to eliminate outright the following, 
since they clearly are not vocations, regardless of their value 
in developing sense training : 

Beading, cardboard construction, clay modeling, crocheting, draw- 
ing, handicraft, handwork, jig-saw work, knitting, raffia, reed work, 
rush work, stencil work, toy making. 

This makes a total of 14 ‘‘trades’’ that could be omitted from 
the report of industries taught, leaving a list of 112. 
From the remaining names on the list may next be selected 
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a number that at best have a doubtful right to be classed as 
vocational, at least as practised in schools for the deaf. These 
‘‘trades’’ are 

Applied art, art, art stone and plaque work (by an error incorrect- 
ly included in the list from the report of the year previous), basketry, 
block printing, mat making, net weaving, rug weaving, weaving— 
in all a total of 9, which when omitted leave only 103 on the 
original list. 

Considering now those activities that are entirely pre- 
vocational or preparatory in character, it will be necessary 
to separate from the list of vocations the following: 

Arts and crafts, manual arts, manual training, mechanical drawing, 
shop work, sloyd, use of tools— 

a total of 7, leaving a remainder of 96 of the original 126 
that may be regarded as ‘‘industries.”’ 

A study of those remaining reveals at once numerous du- 
plications, in which the same trades, or branches of the same 
trades, reappear under different names. Thus we have 

Beauty culture, cosmetology 

Business practice, commercial course, office work 

Cabinetwork, carpentry, woodworking, wood turning 

Cleaning and pressing, ironing, pressing 

Commercial art, industrial art 

Dressmaking, clothing 

Embroidery, fancy needlework, fancy work, needlework. 

Floriculture, horticulture 

Hand lettering, showeard writing, sign painting 

Home crafts, home economics, home making, house decoration, house- 

hold arts, housekeeping, housework, marketing 

Leather work, harness making, saddlery 

Nursing, home nursing 

Painting, finishing, mechanical painting, painting and decorating, 

refinishing 

Tailoring, cutting and fitting 
In this group 45 separate industries are named, but in effect 
they classify as only 14 distinct occupations. Taking this 
into account, the original list is reduced by 31, leaving a 
remainder of 65 that may properly be called ‘‘trades 
taught,’’ that is, only 51.6 per cent of the names first re- 


ported.* 


1The list could undergo further, and perhaps more drastic, reduc- 
tion. For instance, Mr. Anderson points out that ‘‘shirt making, 
glove making, all forms of special garment making are clearly sub- 
divisions,’’ and he would consolidate them all under ‘‘ power machine 
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Listing alphabetically those that are left, as they appear 
in the January 1934 ANNALS, we have 


Architectural drawing Lace making 
Automobile mechanics Lampshade making 
Bacteriology Landscape architecture 
Baking Laundering 
Barbering Leather work 
Beauty culture Library management 
Bookbinding Linotyping 
Bookkeeping Machine-shop work 
Brush making Mattress making 
Business practice Metal work 
Cabinetwork Millinery 

Cement work Motion picture machine work 
Chair caning Novelty work 
Cleaning and pressing Painting 
Commercial art Paper hanging 
Dairying Photography 
Designing Photo engraving 
Domestic art Plumbing 

Domestic science Pottery 

Drafting Poultry farming 
Dressmaking Power machine work 
Electricity Presswork 

Fancy needlework Printing 

Farming Rabbit raising 
Floor surfacing Shirt making 
Floriculture Shoe work 

Flower making Shorthand 
Gardening Tailoring 

Glazing Tinsmithing 

Glove making Typewriting 

Hand lettering Upholstering 

Home crafts Wood carving 


Home nursing 

But further classification is desirable, if only to reveal 
trends. The 65 trades which are taught fall naturally into 
these major groups: 


AGRICULTURE Business practice 
Dairying Shorthand 
Farming Typewriting 
Floriculture 
Domestic art 
Rabbit raising Domestic science 
COMMERCIAL WORK Home crafts 
Bookkeeping Home nursing 


operation.’’ ‘‘We might as well,’’ he says, ‘‘ mention ‘overall making’ 
if we start to differentiate.’’ And withcut any desire to be facetious 
we could add ‘‘pillow case making, sheet making, quilt making, 
pajama making, tie making,’’ etc. Clearly, the tendency to subdivide 
the trades into branches, providing each with a special name to 
designate a separate industry taught, may be carried to extremes. 
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SEMI-PROFESSIONS Hand lettering 
Architectural drawing Lace making 
Bacteriology Lampshade making 
Commercial art Laundering 
Drafting Leather work 
Landscape architecture Linotyping 
Library management Machine-shop work 
Mattress making 
INDUSTRY Metal work 
Automobile mechanics Millinery 
Baking Motion picture machine work 
Barbering Novelty work 
Beauty culture Painting 
Bookbinding Paper hanging 
Brush making Photography 
Cabinetwork Photo engraving 
Cement work Plumbing 
Chair caning Pottery 
Cleaning and pressing Power machine work 
Designing Presswork 
Dressmaking Printing 
Electricity Shirt making 
Fancy needlework Shoe work 
Floor surfacing Tailoring 
Flower making Tinsmithing 
Glazing Upholstering 
Glove making Wood carving 


Classified by totals, the grouping of vocations taught in 
schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada would 
be as follows: 


Type of Vocation Number of Vocations 


It is quite apparent, then, that the preponderance of the 
vocational training is along industrial lines. 


SUMMARY 


1. Since the first report in the ANNALS, in 1875, of trades 
taught in American schools for the deaf, the number listed 
has increased from 14 to 126, with the number of schools 
increasing from 55 to 213, and the school enrollment from 
4,783 to 20,570. 

2. It appears the term ‘‘industries’’ is not interpreted 
with uniform accuracy—many activities intended primarily 
as sense training, a number that are pseudo-vocational in 
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nature, and others that are distinctly prevocational, being 
reported as ‘‘industries.”’ 

3. An accurate presentation of what schools for the deaf 
are offering as vocational courses demands the elimination 
from reports of such training of all work that is not essential- 
ly and directly vocational, that is, specific preparation in 
the theories, practices and skills of gainful or useful occupa- 
tions. 

4, The expansion between the years 1875 and 1933 is not 
entirely one of fact; to a large extent it is accounted for by 
an elastic nomenclature and the inclusion of activities that 
really are not vocations. When non-vocational and prevoca- 
tional work is separated from the list of trades taught, and 
when the nomenclature is simplified by merging trades that 
are the same even though named differently, the difference 
between 1875 and 1933 is less marked. Subjected to such a 
process of elimination and merging, the list of trades now 
taught in American schools for the deaf comprises not 126, 
but only 65, slightly more than half the number reported. 

5. To indicate trends, the vocations taught may be 
grouped according to a basic classification, the ones sug- 
gested here being Agriculture, Commercial Work, Home 
Crafts, Industry, Semi-Professions. 

6. Much the greatest number of vocations in schools for 
the deaf are grouped under Industry, with approximately an 
equal scattering for the remainder among agricultural pur- 
suits, commercial work, the home crafts and the near pro- 
fessions. 


A Suggested Classification of Vocations 
Taught in American Schools 


for the Deaf 
By Tom L. ANpErRSON, M.A. 


Principal of the Vocational Department, Iowa School 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


AGRICULTURE 
Dairying 
Farming, general 
Floriculture 
Poultry raising 
Rabbit raising 
Gardening 


COMMERCIAL WORK 
Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 

Business machine operation 


HoME CRAFTS 
Domestic art 
Domestic science 
Fancy needlework 
Home nursing 


HANDICRAFTS 


Brush making 
Chair caning 
Fibre-cord weaving 
Flower making 
Lampshade making 
Home crafts 
Leather work, fancy 
Metal work, faney 
Novelty work 

Rug weaving 

Lace making 


SEMI-PROFESSIONS 


Bacteriology 
Commercial art 
(hand lettering) 
Drafting 
(architectural) 
(mechanical) 
Library management 
Photography 


INDUSTRY 


Automobile mechanics 
Baking 

Barbering 

Beauty culture (cosmetology) 
Bookbinding 

Cleaning and pressing 
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Dressmaking 

(designing ) 

(cutting and fitting) 
Electrical trades 

(electricity) 

Floor surfacing 
Glazing 
Harness making 
Laundering 

(ironing ) 

Machinist trades 

(machine shop work) 
Masonry 

(cement work) 

(bricklaying, ete.) 
Mattress making 
Millinery 
Painting and decorating 

(finishing ) 

(paper hanging) 

(mechanical painting) 
Photo engraving 
Plumbing 
Pottery (ceramics) 
Power machine operation 

(shirt making) 
(glove making) 
Printing 

(linotyping) 

(presswork) 
Projection machine operation 

(motion picture machine work) 
Shoe work 
Sheet metal trades 

(tinsmithing) 
Tailoring 

(designing) 

(cutting and fitting) 
Upholstering 
Woodworking trades 

(cabinetmaking) 

(wood carving) 


Type of Vocation Number of 


Vocations 
Commercial Work ........ 3 
Semi-Professions ......... 6 
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Basic Classifications of Vocations Taught 
in American Schools for the Deaf 


PROPOSED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE VOCATIONAL 
SECTION OF THE CONVENTION 


VOCATIONAL 


WooDWORKING 


Cabinetmaking 
Carpentering 
Patternmaking 
Wood carving 
Upholstering 


AGRICULTURE 
Dairying 
Farming 

Floral culture 
Poultry raising 


BARBERING 


METAL WORK 


Auto mechanics 
Blacksmithing 
Machine-shop practice 


LEATHER WORK 


Shoe-rebuilding 
Harness making 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


PRINTING 


Presswork 
Linotyping 
Photo engraving 


PAINTING 
House painting 
Sign painting 
Finishing 
Glazing 


COMMERCIAL 
Typing 
Bookkeeping 
Special or 
clerical machine 
operation 


TAILORING 


Cleaning and 
pressing 


MASONRY 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Foops 


Home cooking 

Vocational cooking 

Baking 

CLOTHING 

Sewing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Laundry work 

Power machine operation 
ART 

MECHANICAL DRAWING 

DECORATION 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
COMMERCIAL ART 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
SEMI-PROFESSIONS 
NURSING 
LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 
BACTERIOLOGY 
Number of 
Type of Vocation Vocations 
VOCATIONAL 
Woodworking ........ 5 
Metal work .......... 3 
Agriculture .......... 4 
Leather work ........ 2 
Barbering ........... 1 
Beauty culture ....... 1 
Commercial .......... 3 
Home Economics 
TMOG OS 3 
5 
ART 
Mechanical drawing... 1 
Architectural drawing.. 1 
Commercial art ....... 1 
Photography ......... 1 
Decoration ..........4. 1 
SEMI-PROFESSIONS 
NUPSING 


Library management.. 
Bacteriology .......+- 
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The Federal Survey of Occupational! 
Conditions Among the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing in New York City 


By Epwarp P. Cuarkg, M.A. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


— COMPLETE data in the nation-wide survey of the em- 

ployment status of the deaf and hard of hearing await 
final summarization and analysis for publication. It was 
anticipated that the findings would be available ere this 
for general use. We have been informed, however, that 
financial assistance was not provided by the CWA for the 
analysis of the data. Hence the progress of the necessary 
statistical work has been retarded through the limitations of 
available help. 

In the meantime it may be interesting to study the figures 
brought to light in the New York City unit, the largest in 
the country. It must be emphasized that these are not to be 
taken as representative of the findings of the total survey. 
No comparisons of local areas with the country at large can 
be made until the complete report is published. 

The New York undertaking was under charge of Superin- 
tendent Victor O. Skyberg, of the New York School for the 
Deaf on Washington Heights, as co-ordinating agent. Mr. 
Edward P. Clarke was given local supervision of the work 
relating to the deaf and Miss Camilla Epstein had charge of 
the hard of hearing. 


THE PERSONNEL 


Twenty field workers were engaged. Of these, nine inter- 
viewed the deaf and eleven interviewed the hard of hear- 
ing. Of those who worked with the deaf, three were hearing 
persons and six deaf. Four hearing persons, five hard-of-hear- 
ing and two deaf persons interviewed the hard of hearing. 
The group worked together harmoniously during the nine 
weeks’ period, some of the hearing and hard-of-hearing 
workers having their first contact with the deaf and show- 
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ing an interest in learning the manual alphabet and sign 
language. Ten men and ten women made up the foree. 


DIFFICULTIES OF FIELD WORKERS 


The workers on the survey had some trouble in getting 
questions answered by the deaf who were interviewed. 
Many thought the purpose was to get jobs for them and 
those who were employed could not understand why they 
should be troubled with it. But the greatest difficulty was 
with the hard of hearing. They were found most reluctant 
to discuss their handicap and wanted to know how their 
names were obtained. Many of them indicated they were 
not interested and that they did not want to buy anything. 
The utmost tact and patience were required to secure a 
eomplete schedule of information, as many of the hard of 
hearing could not see the reason for it all and so disliked 
being questioned. 


Tota. oF 55.9 Per cent Out oF WoRK 


The New York City survey took place during the months 
of February, March, and April of 1934, and in all 1,702 
deaf and hard-of-hearing persons were interviewed. The 
deaf and hard of hearing were not separated in the totals 
of the summary. Of these, 750 were employed at the time 
of the survey, and 952, or 55.9 per cent of the total, were 
out of work. The number of those partially unemployed was 
large, especially in the printing trades in which the largest 
group was employed and in which so many were working 
but one or two days a week. An unexpectedly large number 
were also working part time on CWA projects. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT DATA 


In answer to the question on the length of unemployment, 
276 had been idle more than three years, 211 more than two 
years, 228 more than one, 205 less than one year and 32 
had never been employed. The number laid off on account of 
reduction in force was 394; in the case of 152, shops were 
closed and 40 lost their jobs when factories moved out of 
town. There were only 80 out of 952 who admitted that they 
were out of work because of the handicap of hearing defect. 
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LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT 


That the deaf are not inclined to move about when em- 
ployed is shown by the number, 826, who remained more 
than three years in their present or most recent position. 
Those who remained more than two years numbered 155; 
219 stayed more than one year and 405 less than one year. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Only 18 refused to give any information about weekly 
earnings. The wages received by a majority were disappoint- 
ingly low, considering that many of those interviewed were 
employed in organized trades like the needle and printing 
industries. If the average is so low in the metropolitan area, 
what must it be in the more sparsely settled sections? The 
table follows: 


Weekly wage Number of Persons 


Those in the upper wage scales were in the printing trades 
for the most part. 


REGULARITY OF WoRK 


While the majority, 963, had permanent full-time jobs 
when employed, 254 would work only part time in such jobs, 
while the seasonal full-time workers during the season jobs 
claimed 93, and 75 worked only part time during the season. 
Full-time temporary jobs were claimed by 85 and part-time 
temporary jobs by 135. 


RATING OF SUCCESS 


The opinion of the interviewed themselves regarding their 
success in jobs was shown as follows: 


Degree of Success Number of Persons 


1,607 
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The employers estimates of their skill in occupations were 
as follows: 


Degree of Success Number of Persons 

492 


While the estimates of the employers and employees are 
not very far apart, it is most interesting to note that in each 
case the employer is more generous in his estimates of the 
employees’ abilities than the employees are themselves. 

Another intriguing comparison is that of the detriment of 
deafness to success, According to the employees interviewed, 
the information was: 


No detriment 1,056 


According to the employers, deafness was a detriment to 
104 and did not interfere with the success of 387. The em- 
ployers asserted deafness was not detrimental in the occupa- 
tion in nearly 80 per cent of the cases while only 60 per cent 
of the employees claimed no handicap. 


PERSONAL DATA 


Only one refused to give her or his age, a remarkable 
showing in such surveys. They were classified thus: 


Age Number of Persons 


According to race, 1,673 were white and 29 were colored. 
Those native-born of foreign parents were the largest nativ- 


ity group. 

Nativity Number of Persons 
Native-born of American parents.........esseeeees 523 
Native-born of foreign parents............eceeeeeee 881 


| 
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It will doubtless surprise many to find so large a number 
in New York of native-born of American parentage, not 
quite one third of the total number. Of those interviewed, 
1,098 were men and only 604 women. 

A large proportion, 552, had no dependents, an abnormal 
situation. However, it was fortunate when we consider the 
number of unemployed and the low wages many received, 
hardly sufficient to support one person, to say nothing of 
dependents. 

or LivING 


The family fireside claimed 1,332, and 113 lived with 
other relatives, 11 lived with other deaf or hard-of-hearing 
people, 138 lived with other people, while only 7 lived alone. 


ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP 


A large number, 342 out of 1,702, were union members 
and 794 claimed membership in fraternal or social organiza- 
tions of the deaf or hard of hearing. Those affiliated with 
religious organizations were about equally divided, 848 
claiming membership and 854 answering ‘‘No.”’ 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


Illness is by far the largest factor in causing deafness. 
The table: 


Accidental Injury fo 152 
Following operation 36 


DEAFNESS First NoTIcED 


Adoleseence ............0. 133 


Deafness came on suddenly in the ease of 1,004, gradually 
with 596. The great majority of the deaf or hard of hearing 
had no other physical defects, although at least 72 are blind 
or partially blind in New York and 24 are crippled, while 
101 have other handicaps not enumerated. 
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DEGREE OF DEAFNESS 


The 1,127 totally deaf far outnumbered all other classi- 
fications ; 71 needed an earphone to hear loud speech, while 
504 stated they could understand loud speech without any 
mechanical aids. The large number of hard of hearing who 
were interviewed probably accounted for this comparatively 
excessive showing. 


Lip-READING ABILITY 


When it is considered that according to the ANNALS, with 
the exception of a very few who receive auricular instruc- 
tion, all of the pupils in New York City schools are taught 
lip-reading and articulation, it is surprising that 431 of 
the deaf interviewed claimed no lip-reading ability what- 
ever, while 597 others acknowledged only limited ability. 
Also 674 individuals—and these included the hard of hear- 
ing, of course—said they could read lips well enough to 
understand conversation. 


UsuaL or COMMUNICATION 


Writing was resorted to by 666 when they wanted to 
communicate with the foreman or employer; 865, or more 
than half of the total, used speech, while about 10 per cent— 
169—used signs, gestures or the manual alphabet. Of the 494 
reported by the employers, 196 used speech, 190 writing 
and 105 signs or the manual alphabet, and three not re- 
corded. 


How DEAFNESS AFFECTED SUCCESS 


The report on this question, according to the deaf, was 
decidedly encouraging, 1,056 reporting no interference 
whatever, 442 only a slight hindrance and in 198 eases, or 
only 11 per cent, was there a great hindrance. Whether the 
deaf and hard of hearing were unduly optimistic, may be 
indicated by comparison with the report from the point of 
view of the employers who said in 104 cases out of 494 
deafness was detrimental (degree not specified) while with 
387 (three cases being unrecorded) it did not interfere. In 
other words, the employer considered deafness a handicap to 
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success in the case 0: 21 per cent as compared to 11 per cent 
in the opinion of the deaf themselves. 


ScHOOL GRADE ATTAINED 


The returns as to school grade attained were not very 
satisfactory. In most cases the field workers reported all 
those who had attended schools for the deaf as elementary 
and those who attended or graduated from Gallaudet Col- 
lege as of junior high or senior high grade. However, the 
data as submitted, follow: 


School Grade Attained Number of Persons 
College or university............. 71 
1,702 


The employers’ opinions regarding school training neces- 
sary for the particular types of employment follow: 


Blementary 227 

494 


It was a surprise to many of the workers that education 
was not required in nearly two fifths of the jobs studied. 
But when it came to apprenticeship or school trade train- 
ing, the employers insisted on the latter in the case of 264 out 
of 492, or 53 per cent. Apprenticeship was a requirement 
in the case of 188. 


ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Of the entire group under study, 1,290 attended a school 
for the deaf and 412 did not. The latter were probably most- 
ly hard of hearing. Of the number who went to a school for 
the deaf, 1,021 learned some trade there, whereas 144 had 
secured trade training in a general public high or trade 
school. Forty-one learned their trade on the job while 436, 
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or over one fourth, had had no trade training whatever, a 
large percentage. 


ScHooL TRADE FOLLOWED LATER 

Nearly one out of four, or 397, claimed to have followed 
altogether the trade acquired in school, while 144 had fol- 
lowed it to a large extent and 175 to a small extent. There 
were 972 who did not follow at all the trade they learned 
in school, but from this total should be deducted 436 who 
had not learned any trade whatever. There were 558 who 
had been rehabilitated into other trades. 


EMPLOYERS’ SCHEDULES 
The employers gave 1931 as the year when the largest 
number, 76, were discharged, followed by 33 in 1932. Those 
in their employ more than three years were 286—nearly 
60 per cent—and less than one year, 114. 
The average weekly earnings showed the following: 


This table does not vary greatly from the employees’ 
statements, about 50 per cent receiving on the average less 
than $19 a week. The employers’ returns show a larger pro- 
portion receiving $30 to 49 weekly than did the employees’ 
returns. 

PROSPECTS FOR PROMOTION 

In the case of 324 employees, the employers answered that 
209 had no prospects for advancement while 80 had fair 
chances and 35, or a little over 10 per cent, had excellent 
prospects. It would be interesting to known how this com- 
pares with employees in the general population. 


NUMBER OF DEAF EMPLOYEES 

Almost 20 per cent, or 95 employees, were employed where 
ten or more deaf employees had been working in the last five 
years, 270 where one or two had been employed and 57 
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where three or four had been employed. In some establish- 
ments, a preference for deaf employees was noted; in others 
further employment of the deaf either as regulars or substi- 
tutes was barred as it was felt they had their quota. On one 
newspaper a foreman considered a young deaf man in the 
advertisement department of the composing room one of 
the best men on his force. 


OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 

The object of the survey was to determine the number of 
deaf and hard of hearing who were unemployed, to analyze 
the occupational record of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
and thus uncover data which may suggest the most practical 
lines of vocational training for such persons. The ANNALS 
lists 126 industries taught in all American schools for the 
deaf. Domestic art, including sewing, takes the lead, being 
taught in 108 of the various schools, closely followed by 
domestic science, including cooking and foods, taught in 
98 schools. 

Printing is the most popular trade for boys, being taught 
in 70 schools, followed by carpentry in 44 schools, with 
manual training in 42 schools and shoe work in 39 schools. 

The number of occupations found by the field workers was 
amazingly large, the total number being 781. 

Great difficulty was found in properly classifying em- 
ployment as in many eases those interviewed were unable to 
define the nature of their occupation and the field worker 
had to guess at it. In other cases the unfamiliarity of the 
field worker with various lines of industry resulted in dupli- 
cations and errors in listing. The most impressive feature 
was the tremendous number of lines of work in each of 
which but one individual was employed. Of the 781 occupa- 
tions recorded there were enumerated 569 in which but one 
individual was engaged in each ease. 


OCCUPATIONS SUBDIVIDED 
Subdivisions of occupations were many and diversified. 
Shipping clerks were the favorite branch, enumerating 21, 
followed by 13 as office clerks. There were one bank clerk, 
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a census, cigar, drug-store, filing, grocery (3), hosiery, mail, 
news-stand, postoffice, stock receiving, and two plain store 
clerks. There were 6 kinds of engravers, 9 kinds of finishers 
and 20 kinds of cutters. 

Operators of 46 descriptions were joined by 19 varieties 
of packers, 16 different types of salesmen and 15 painters, 
from artists to dolls’ eyes specialists. The 15 varieties of 
printers could be grouped into four or five divisions. 


LEADING INDUSTRIES 


The printing industries reported the largest number, 239, 
followed closely by the needle trades with 232. These two 
lines accounted for one third of all whose occupations were 
listed. Along the lines of preliminary training for work in 
the needle trades, which so many will follow after leaving 
school, the schools for the deaf in New York City give instruc- 
tion to the boys in cleaning and pressing, manual training 
and use of tools and tailoring. The girls receive instruction 
in crocheting, dressmaking, embroidery, fancy work, flower 
making, ironing, knitting, lampshade making, millinery, 
needlework, rug weaving, sewing, shirt making, and weav- 
ing. 

PECULIAR OCCUPATIONS 

Among quaint occupations for the deaf discovered by the 
investigators were the following; book searcher, customs 
broker, stock and bond broker, dictaphone operator, electric- 
al engineer, jig sawyer on celluloid, liquor dealer, doll stuffer, 
lawyer, opaquer, piano teacher, public weigher, scalloper, 
sculptor, signographer, skin clipper, trimmings slinger, 
statistician, straw boss, lip-reading teacher, music teacher, 
umbrella tipper, undertaker, short-story writer, taxi-driver 
(3), eashier, collator, dentist, eyeletting, ink filler and piano 
maker. 


The Care of the Aged Deaf in the 
United States 


By Carouine Hyman, B.A. 
Chicago, Illinois 


UCH HAS BEEN said about institutions, and the education 
of the deaf child, but very little has been said about 
the aged deaf. 
In all, there are six Homes for the aged deaf in the United 
States. They are as follows: 
Pennsylvania Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, Torres- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 
Gallaudet Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, Wap- 
pinger Falls, New York. 
Ohio Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Dixie Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, Moultrie, 
Florida. 
The New England Home for Deaf-Mutes, Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Illinois Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
The number of residents in these institutions on July 1, 
1934 was as follows: 


Age Male Female 


Quite a few other states are now raising funds to estab- 
lish Homes. They are entirely necessary because no one 
realizes how many dependent, old, deaf people there are 
in the United States. They may be staying in county Homes 
or in other charitable institutions where they are very much 
isolated. 

Most of these Homes are supported by associations of the 
deaf of each state, by donations, and by charge for admission 
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for those who are able to pay. The Homes also have endow- 
ment funds, the interest from which helps in their main- 
tenance. The Illinois Association of the Deaf often gives 
card parties, dances and other forms of entertainment to 
raise money for the endowment fund. Different clubs and 
churches also raise money in the same manner. The deaf of 
Illinois glory in the fact that they never have had to de- 
pend on state help for their Home as do other institutions. 
The United Charities have a tag day every year to raise 
money for the care of the aged in Chicago, but the Illi- 
nois Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf does not derive any 
benefit from this money because the Home does not meet 
with the required number of residents. Another way by 
which money for it is raised is by having a bazaar every year, 
which is managed by the Ladies’ Aid of Chicago. 

The Homes are remembered by friends on holidays with 
canned fruits, vegetables and clothing. One Home set aside 
Thanksgiving Day as an annual donation day. Such con- 
tributions aid in reducing the budget and so are most ac- 
ceptable. The practice of sending personal gifts to the resi- 
dents on Mother’s Day, Easter and Christmas gives much 
happiness because many within the Homes have no one of 
their own to remember them. The Illinois School for the 
Deaf commemorates Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet’s birthday, 
December 10, by asking friends, parents and teachers of its 
pupils to contribute to a fund which is sent to the Illinois 
Home. 

The aims of such Homes are to gather together the aged 
deaf people so that they can afford each other companion- 
ship and moral support. Then, too, they can have the con- 
solation of religious services in their own language of signs. 
Such Homes aim to provide cloistral leisure, calm, and peace 
for old men and women. They are miserably unhappy in 
large institutions where the workers do not employ the sign 
language. 

Some of these Homes are located on farms, and others 
in cities. The Home in Chicago is located in the city itself 
and is near every mode of transportation. The residents can 
go to a church of whatever denomination they choose. They 
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can visit and be visited by friends and relatives. They re- 
ceive passes to one of the two neighboring theatres. The 
residents in that Home are not lonesome. This cannot be 
said of the residents in a Home outside of a city because 
friends and relatives often do not feel inclined to make a 
long trip to visit them. On the other hand, food is cheaper 
on a farm, and the air is not so impure. The problem as to 
the location of an institution for aged deaf is what is keep- 
ing several states from building their Homes. 

Another problem is: Should each state have a Home, or 
should several states combine and each group erect a Home? 
Very often a state has only one or two dependent people 
to care for, and it would not be feasible to establish a Home 
for so few. On the other hand, would they care to leave 
their familiar surroundings and enter some Home in another 
state? The Dixie Home in Moultrie, Florida, presents a 
good example in that it admits aged deaf people from any 
southern state, thus doing away with three or four state 
institutions with perhaps only twelve residents in each. In 
some states the counties in which the aged people reside are 
willing to pay the institution the annual per capita cost 
of maintaining these dependents in a county institution. 

Such problems must be solved, and for the last twenty- 
five years the deaf of the United States have given serious 
thought to this weighty matter. 

The Illinois Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf will be 
used as an example of how these Homes are conducted. This 
Home was dedicated on the afternoon of Sunday, June 17, 
1923, in the presence of a large and representative gather- 
ing. The fund for the establishment of the Home was started 
in 1904. The Home is managed by a Board of Managers 
consisting of fifteen active members of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, appointed every three years. Applicants 
for admission to this Home must be deaf and use the con- 
ventional sign language of the deaf; must be persons of 
good character, not less than sixty-five years of age; must 
have resided in the State of Illinois for three years prior 
to their application; must be unable to provide for them- 
selves, and be without children or relatives or friends to pro- 
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vide for them. Furthermore, they are expected to pay, or 
to have paid in their behalf, an admission fee, the rate of 
which depends upon their age. However, the Board of 
Managers may by unanimous vote of those present at any 
regular or special meeting, and upon the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Admissions Committee, admit applicants 
who do not meet the age and fee requirements, A medical 
certificate as to mental condition and physical health is re- 
quired of each applicant who shall be subjected to the 
examination and approval of the Home Physician who will 
report to the Admissions Committee upon his physical con- 
dition. No person afflicted with a chronic, or contagious, or 
social disease shall be eligible for admission. All applicants 
are expected to sign an agreement to abide by all the rules 
and requirements of the Home, and execute a proper trans- 
fer of their property to the Home as required by provisions in 
the By-Laws. 

As Cicero said: ‘‘Nothing is more delightful than an old 
age of leisure.’’ Let us deaf of the nation hearken to these 
wise words, and contribute our efforts to the betterment of 
this problem of the aged and infirm deaf. 


A Comparative and Statistical Study of 
Per Capita Costs in Residential 
Schools for the Deaf 


By Caru F. Smits, B.Ep. 


Instructor in the Minnesota School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


[So that individual schools would not be easily singled out, it was 
deemed advisable to indicate them by code number in the tabular data 
accompanying this study, and also to omit the information regarding 
annual appropriations and size of pupil enrollment. This was done to 
avoid the use—and possible misuse—of the data contained herein by 
unauthorized persons. The author will, however, be glad to send a 
‘*key’? to anyone rightfully interested.—Editor, ANNALS. ] 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


? pewretn some of the statistics in this paper were com- 

piled because of purely personal curiosity. However, 
the writer was led to believe that the original findings, if 
enlarged in scope, might be of value to administrators in the 
profession. Therefore, in this paper, the endeavor has been 
made: 

1. To give superintendents, whose schools are in the lower 
quartile, concrete facts so that a more logical argument 
might be presented to legislators or appropriating com- 
mittees for increased appropriations. 

2. To establish statistics so that superintendents and prin- 
cipals may determine the efficiency of their schools as 
compared to others in relation to the amount of money 
expended. 

3. To determine the yearly and weekly per capita cost in 
schools for the deaf. 

4, To show the difference in the amount of money expended 
by the several states on the education of the deaf. (Ex- 
clusive of money spent in day-schools. ) 

5. To show a comparison in per capita costs in dual schools 
(for the deaf and the blind) with those for the deaf only. 

6. To compare the per capita cost in the public schools for 
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educating normal children with that in residential 
schools for the deaf. 
7. To compare the per capita costs of schools according 
to the type of control. 
8. To compare rural and urban schools as to per capita 
cost. 
9. To compare the per capita cost of large schools and small 
schools. 
10. To compare the per capita cost in residential state schools 
with that of Gallaudet College. 
11. To show the trend before and during the ‘‘depression.’’ 
12. To give a consensus of the opinions of superintendents 
as to the best type of control. 


PROCEDURE 

All basie figures (appropriations, pupils in school, and 
weeks in the school term, Tables I to VII inclusive) were 
taken from the January numbers of the ANNALS. Some 
schools were omitted because of incomplete figures or be- 
cause the appropriation was shared with a school or depart- 
ment for the blind. Figures for dual schools and public 
schools, as well as the opinions of superintendents as to the 
best type of control, were obtained by letter or questionnaire. 

The weekly cost was obtained by first dividing the ap- 
propriation of each school by the number of pupils in the 
school and then dividing the resulting quotient (yearly 
cost) by the number of weeks in the school term. 

The ‘‘amount that could be had for each child if the 
money were distributed equally’’ was obtained by: 1. Add- 
ing all appropriations; 2. Dividing the sum by the total 
number of children in all schools; 3. Dividing the quotient, 
arrived at in the previous step, by the average length of the 
school term. The figure thus obtained represents the amount 
of money each school would receive per pupil-week if all 
appropriated moneys (moneys spent during the fiscal year) 
were pooled and then apportioned out equally. 

The ‘‘mean,’’ ‘‘median,’’ and ‘‘quartiles’’ were ascer- 


tained by the method found in Beginnings in Educational 
Measurements by Lincoln, appendix B, pages 143 and 144. 
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FINDINGS 
Perhaps the most noticeable thing (Tables I to VII) is the 
highest, lowest, and average cost per pupil-week as shown 
by the following table. 


Year Highest cost Lowest cost Average cost 


1927 $21.45—School No. 22 $5.28—School No. 35 $13.04 
1928 21.99—School No. 22 4.59—School No. 35 13.57 
1929 26.23—School No. 22 8.47—School No. 30 3.64 
1930 28.50—School No. 22 8.40—School No. 18 13.84 
1931 25.31—School No, 22 6.63—School No. 26 13.80 
1932 26.62—School No. 22 7.35—School No. 13 12.97 
1933 32.49—School No. 22 4.11—School No. 3 12.32 


The highest cost is maintained throughout the seven-year 
period by the same school and that cost is almost double the 
average cost. The lowest is only one third of the average cost. 
The lowest place with regard to cost per pupil per week is 
occupied by the same school in 1927 and 1928. After that a 
different school each year enjoys the doubtful honor of hay- 
ing the lowest per capita per week. 

The average cost per pupil was as follows: 


Per Year Per Week 
nate 518.25 13.57 


The peak year was 1930 with an average weekly cost of 
$13.84 and a yearly cost of $528.40. The low year was 1933 
with an average weekly cost of $12.32 and a yearly cost of 
$466.56. The average cost per year per pupil for the seven- 
year period was $507.30. 

The average yearly cost of educating a normal child in 
a public school system is as follows: 


City 1927 19380 1933 
@leveland, OHO $113.73 $112.40 $87.29 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma...... 80.03 72.21 65.55 
13-0507 G 123.71 138.20 97.47 


The per capita cost in representative dual schools (for the 
deaf and the blind) was as follows: 
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Year School Yearly cost - Weekly cost 
1927 No. 36 $393.70 $10.94 
1927 No. 37 705.83 19.60 
1927 No. 38 641.94 17.83 
1928 No. 36 391.64 10.88 
1928 No. 37 771.87 21.44 
1928 No. 38 685.86 18.05 
1929 No. 36 422.54 11.74 
1929 No. 37 752.22 19.28 
1929 No. 38 690.72 18.17 
1930 No. 36 425.66 11.82 
1930 No. 37 799.32 20.49 
1930 No. 38 679.85 18.85 
1931 No. 36 419.59 11.66 
1931 No. 37 762.16 19.54 
1931 No. 38 632.21 17.56 
1932 No. 36 449.59 12.49 
1932 No. 37 651.00 16.69 
1932 No. 38 564.59 15.69 
1933 No. 36 328.98 9.14 
1933 No. 37 599.16 15.36 
1933 No. 38 564.59 15.26 


The average per capita cost per week for dual School No. 
36 over the seven-year period was $11.24; for School No. 37 
it was $18.91; for School No. 38, $17.34. 

The following tables shows that schools for the deaf which 
are supported solely by the state have a lower per capita 
cost than those that receive state support plus endowments 
or pay pupils. 


Average weekly Average weekly, 
Year cost, State State, endow., etc. 
1927 $11.96 $15.44 
1930 12.33 17.57 
1933 10.23 17.73 


The average per capita cost per week in residential schools 
for the deaf according to the type of control the school is 
under follows. 


Type of Control 19382 1933 
State board of education..........-..ceeee08 $16.59 $16.35 
Board that controls all eleemosynary 


Board of education and the board of control... 16.81 


16.74 
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The average weekly per capita cost in relation to the size 
of population in the city in which the school is located : 


Year Under 10,000 Under 40,000 Under 70,000 Over 70,000 


1927 $11.71 $13.65 $11.60 $12.27 
1930 12.75 13.08 11.78 12.75 
1933 12.09 12.52 8.19 11.21 


The average weekly per capita cost in relation to the size 
of the school is given in the following summary: 


Number of Pupils 


Year 1 to 185 125 to 250 250 to 350 350 and over 
1927 $14.91 $13.38 $12.41 $12.33 
1930 14.65 16.27 13.19 12.13 
1933 15.56 13.92 10.47 10.87 


Differences in the average per capita cost in schools that 
are located in the same state are shown by the following 


table: 

Location School Average cost School Average cost 
State A No. 3 $14.43 No. 4 $19.66 
State B No. 7 15.38 No. 8 14.84 
State C No. 21 16.22 No. 22 26.08 


The approximate per capita cost at Gallaudet College is 
shown by the following table: 


Year Yearly cost Weekly cost 
1927 $813.57 $22.32 
1928 791.58 21.99 
1929 854.06 23.72 
1930 891.50 24.76 
1931 

1932 

1933 727.44 20.21 


Regardless of the increasing number of day-schools and 
their increasing population (19.36 per cent of all deaf pupils 
in 1927 and 21.67 per cent in 1933—according to information 
furnished by Professor Fusfeld), there has been a steady 
increase in the residential school population. There were 
1,138 more pupils in these representative schools in 1933 
than in 1927. However, in 1928 there were expended $286,657 
more than in 1933. The increase in pupil population with de- 
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creased appropriations has caused the school term to be 
shortened at the expense of the children. The average num- 
ber of weeks in the school term in 1927 was 37.9; in 1928 it 
was 38; in 1929, 37.9; in 1930, 38; in 1931 and 1932, 38.1; 
and in 1933, 37.6. 

In answer to the question as to the type of control the 
school is under, answers were received as follows: 


bs a state board controlling all eleemosynary institutions ....... 3 
Under the state board of education and a board of trustees ........ 2 
Under the state department of public welfare ............0eeeeeee 1 


Under the state board of education and the state board of control ...3 


In answer to the question, ‘‘In your opinion, which type 
of control is the best?’’ thirteen superintendents were in 
favor of the board of education, three favored the board of 
control, eight favored a board of trustees, two favored the 
combination of board of education and the board of control, 
and five gave no opinion. The general opinion of superin- 
tendents who desire to be under a board of education is well 
summed up by the following justifications: 

1. Superintendent A—‘‘I have been under both the state 
board of education and the state board of control. The board 
of education thinks in terms and values of education; the 
board of control was not so prone to do so but stressed the 
per capita cost and did so each month. The school was too 
often classed with the eleemosynary institutions and penal 
institutions. ’’ 

2. Superintendent B—‘‘ Because it places the school in a 
classification more justly applicable to our type of work. 
Permits of a more select personnel by getting away from the 
custodial care attitude on the part of the public. Should 
permit better salaries.’’ 

3. Superintendent C—‘‘The board of education is com- 
posed of educated men, usually at least interested in educa- 
tion. The others are more interested in economy. The board 
of education is comparatively free from politics.’’ 

Justifications for wanting to be under a board of trustees: 
1. Superintendent D—‘‘ Undivided interest. Less apt to be 
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political. Attracts high type of citizen who appreciates the 
honor and is not looking for personal gain.”’ 

2. Superintendent E—‘‘ More real interest and intelligent 
eo-operation.”’ 

Justifications for a state board of control: 

1. Superintendent F—‘‘In so far as we are concerned, we 
get better co-operation, better service, no polities or med- 
dling. If we were placed under the state board of education, 
the state board of control would still control our finances 
which would create a certain amount of friction.’’ 

2. Superintendent G—‘‘ Am well satisfied with present ar- 
rangement but do not care to express a definite opinion as 
I have never had the opportunity of trying it under a board 
of education.’’ 

After the amount of money spent by each school on the 
education of the deaf was determined, an endeavor was 
made to discover what percentage of graduates of the schools 
follow the trades they have been taught. Sixteen schools had 
no records while sixteen others gave approximations based 
on opinion. These approximations ranged from 8 per cent 
to 90 per cent. The wide range tends to indicate that the 
figures are not reliable. Six schools have a plan for the plac- 
ing of graduates while 26 have no plan whatsoever. How- 
ever, many of the superintendents expressed themselves by 
writing, ‘‘ We should have.’’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Study of the data on hand permitted the writer to derive 
the following conclusions. 

A school that is to receive a large appropriation must re- 
ceive state support and have an endowment or pay pupils, 
must be under the state board of education, be located in a 
town having a population between 10,000 and 40,000, and 
have between one and 125 pupils. 

The school that is most likely to have a low appropriation 
will have some of the following characteristics : 1. Be a school 
for the deaf only ; 2. Receive only state support ; 3. Be under 
a state board that controls all eleemosynary institutions; 4. 
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Be located in a town that has a population over 40,000 and 
less than 100,000, and 5. Have 350 or more pupils. 

Although the number of pupils has increased and the 
amount of appropriations has decreased in 1933 as compared 
to 1928, we must bear in mind that the school term also 
decreased and that the purchasing power of the dollar in 
commodities increased. Therefore, the deaf children have 
been denied certain advantages, but not to the extent that 
might be expected. 

The amount of money spent on the education of the deaf 
in the South is less per pupil than in the North. 

All deaf children in the United States are not given equal 
opportunities. 

With the expenditure of over five million dollars per year 
in thirty-five residential schools for the deaf, it appears that 
it would be good business on the part of the several states 
to spend a little money and establish some system for the 
placing of graduates and former pupils of the schools. Un- 
doubtedly no person or agency knows more about the gradu- 
ate, his capabilities and shortcomings, than the school itself. 
It appears that the school should be the functioning agency 
for such a purpose. However, at the present time, there is too 
great a scarcity of records in schools for the deaf for them 
to determine scientifically what trades can be taught to, and 
followed by, the deaf. 

Some of the poorer schools are to be commended for their 
efforts to carry on under the conditions that they must. Other 
schools are to be commended for educating the public to the 
point of being willing to supply the necessary funds. 

Due to the unequalized distribution of funds, some plan 
should be devised so as to give every deaf child an equal 
opportunity to gain a liberal and specialized education. Deaf 
children should not be penalized and denied opportunities 
just because they are residents of one of the poorer states. 

Appropriating committees, legislators, and controlling 
boards must be made to realize that the better the education, 
the better the citizen and the investment. 

No reasons for, or justifications of, any school’s per capita 
cost has been attempted in this paper. Superintendent Alvin 
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E. Pope, in an article in the ANNALS of May 1931, pages 
280-281, gives a very good picture of the different factors 
that determine a high or low per capita cost. However, Mr. 
Pope writes, ‘‘The day is past when the superintendent and 
the board pride themselves on a low per capita cost or con- 
sider it an honor to maintain a cheap school. They rather 
pride themselves on serving the state by securing as complete 
a rehabilitation of the deaf children as possible. They pride 
themselves on maintaining a good and efficient school which 
is conducted with as little waste as possible.’’ 


TABULAR DATA 


TABLE I 
Per Capita Cost IN SCHOOLS FoR THE DEAF, 1927 


School Weeks Yearly Weekly | School Weeks Yearly Weekly 
cost cost cost cost 
1 40 $487.44 $12.19 | 20 38 454.21 11.95 
2 39 567.49 14.55 | 21 40 547.14 13.68 
3 38 363.50 9.57 | 22 40 858.13 21.45 
4 38 347.65 9.15 | 23 38 374.05 9.84 
5 38 624.78 16.44 | 24 40 402.90 10.07 
6 38 583.45 15.35 | 25 40 326.66 8.17 
(i 40 596.02 14.90 | 26 38 496.43 13.06 
8 40 575.90 14.40 | 27 38 713.52 18.78 
9 39 446.75 11.46 | 28 36 391.88 10.89 
10 38 365.47 9.62 | 29 36 569.19 15.81 
11 36 406.35 11.29 | 30 34 286.20 8.42 
12 36 669.29 18.59 | 31 32 431.88 13.50 
13 39 431.95 11.08 | 32 38 735.93 19.37 
14 40 667.52 16.69 | 33 38 513.64 13.52 
15 41 814.06 19.86 | 34 34 308.36 9.07 
16 40 445.65 11.14 | 35 3 190.10 5.25 
17 39 635.61 16.30 
18 36 287.61 7.99 | To- 
19 36 465.24 12.92 | tals 1,327 $17,381.95 $456.35 


Average per capita cost, per week—$13.04; per year—$496.63 
Average number of weeks of school—37.9. 

Total number of pupils, 9,471; total appropriations, $4,550,994. 
Amount that could be had for each child if the money were distributed 
equally, per week—$12.68; per year—$480.52. 
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School Weeks Yearly 


TABLE ITI 
PER CAPITA COST IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1928 
Weekly | School Weeks Yearly Weekly 
cost cost cost cost 
al 39 $497.43 $12.76 | 20 38 423.68 11.15 
2 39 560.60 14.38 | 21 40 759.84 19.00 
3 38 402.91 10.60 | 22 40 879.50 21.99 
+ 38 367.48 9.67 | 23 38 387.93 10.21 
5 39 687.81 17.63 | 24 40 571.90 14.30 
6 38 581.05 15.29 | 25 40 361.95 9.05 
7 41 566.00 13.81 | 26 37 620.03 16.76 
8 40 592.81 14.82 | 27 37 678.38 18.34 
9 39 439.64 11.27 | 28 36 431.82 12.00 
10 38 322.14 8.48 | 29 39 707.55 18.14 
11 36 388.90 10.80 | 30 36 315.25 8.76 
12 36 736.96 20.47 | 31 32 498.03 15.56 
13 39 406.52 10.42 | 32 38 764.80 20.13 
14 40 660.70 16.52 | 33 38 526.28 13.85 
15 41 850.80 20.75 | 34 35 294.52 8.42 
16 40 378.47 9.46 | 35 36 165.31 4.59 
7 3 600.40 15.80 
18 36 266.40 7.40 | To- 
19 36 445.03 12.36 | tals 1,331 $18,138.82 $474.94 


Average per capita cost, per week—$13.57 ; per year—$518.25. 


Average number of weeks of school—38. 

Total number of pupils, 9,710; total appropriations, $4,783,995. 

Amount that could be had for each child if the money were distributed 
equally, per week—$12.97 ; per year—$492.69. 


TABLE III 
PER CAPITA COST IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1929 
School Weeks Yearly Weekly | School Weeks Yearly Weekly 
cost cost cost cost 

i 38 $605.63 $15.94 | 20 38 401.10 10.56 
2 39 341.54 8.76 | 21 40 768.03 19.20 
3 36 387.97 10.78 | 22 40 1,049.11 26.23 
4 38 395.77 9.36 | 23 38 430.87 11.34 
5 39 626.36 16.06 | 24 40 367.82 9.20 
6 38 594.33 15.64 | 25 38 355.04 9.34 
7 40 663.38 16.59 | 26 37 537.80 14.54 
8 40 589.53 14.74 | 27 37 672.02 18.16 
9 39 436.95 11.20 | 28 36 377.97 10.50 

10 38 339.71 8.94 | 29 36 543.12 15.09 

11 40 449.32 11.23 | 30 36 304.91 8.47 

12 36 638.07 Uy72 | Sl 34 490.96 14.44 

13 39 393.17 10.08 | 32 38 733.69 19.31 
14 40 658.78 16.47 | 33 38 562.63 14.81 

15 41 814.49 19.87 | 34 35 308.02 8.80 
16 40 434.15 10.86 | 35 36 320.00 8.89 

17 39 811.75 20.82 

18 36 321.79 8.94 | To- 

19 35 502.08 14.35 | tals 1,328 $18,187.86 $477.23 


Average per capita cost, per week—$13.64; per year—$519.65. 
Average number of weeks of school—37.9. 
Total number of pupils, 9,861; total appropriations, $4,955,868. 

Amount that could be had for each child if the money were distributed 


equally, per week—$13.26; per year—$502.57. 
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SchoolWeeks Yearly 
cost 
1 40 $589.94 
2 39 544.24 
3 36 399.87 
+ 38 372.16 
5 39 631.68 
6 36 587.15 
7 40 672.92 
8 40 582.91 
9 39 379.84 
10 38 374.06 
11 40 466.56 
12 36 766.00 
13 39 387.12 
14 40 743.67 
15 41 849.37 
16 40 433.33 
17 38 585.47 
18 36 302.35 
19 38 455.62 


TABLE IV 
PER CAPITA COST IN SCHOOLS FOR THE Dear, 1930 
Weekly | School Weeks Yearly Weekly 
cost cost cost 
$14.75 | 20 3 378.93 9.97 
13.95 | 21 40 690.21 17.26 
11.11 | 22 40 1,139.78 28.50 
9.79 | 23 38 466.75 12.28 
16.20 | 24 40 388.24 9.71 
16.31 | 25 38 382.32 10.06 
16.83 | 2 37 488.31 13.20 
14.57 | 27 37 662.17 17.90 
9.74 | 2 36 411.41 11.43 
9.84 | 28 36 524.17 14.56 
11.67 | 3 36 311.47 8.65 
21.28 | 3 34 515.15 15.15 
9.93 | 32 38 710.99 18.71 
18.59 | 3: 38 584.85 15.39 
20.72 | 3 36 366.46 10.18 
10.83 | 35 36 348.49 9.68 
15.41 
8.40 | To- 
11.99 | tals 1,331 $18,493.96 $484.54 


Average per capita cost, per week—$13.84; per year—$528.40. 


Average number of weeks of school—38. 

Total number of pupils, 10,029; total appropriations, $5,047,480. 

Amount that could be had for each child if the money were distributed 
equally, per week—$13.24; per year—$503.29. 


School Weeks Yearly 
cost 
1 40 $510.39 
2 39 517.16 
3 37 391.14 
4 38 368.59 
5 39 594.26 
6 38 605.04 
7 40 641.49 
8 40 612.12 
9 39 399.06 
10 38 351.04 
11 38 487.07 
12 36 789.63 
13 39 326.39 
14 40 704.07 
15 40 876.71 
16 40 405.28 
17 38 710.80 
18 36 300.39 
19 37 520.20 


TABLE V 
Per CAPITA COST IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1931 
Weekly | School Weeks Yearly Weekly 
cost cost cost 
$12.76 | 20 3 457.91 12.05 
13.26 | 21 40 668.41 16.71 
10.57 | 22 40 1,012.45 25.31 
9.70 | 23 38 460.73 12.12 
15.24 | 24 40 378.01 9.45 
15.92 | 25 40 367.81 9.20 
16.04 | 2 36 238.68 6.63 
15.13 | 27 37 668.94 18.08 
10.23 | 28 39 403.53 10.35 
9.24 | 29 36 601.76 16.72 
12.82 | 3 36 261.62 7.27 
21.94 | 31 34 666.06 19.59 
8.37 | 32 38 821.85 21.63 
17.60 | 33 38 565.04 14.87 
21.92 | 34 36 380.32 10.57 
10.13 | 35 36 365.65 10.16 
18.71 
8.34 | To- 
14.06 | tals 1,334 $18,429.60 $482.87 


Average per capita cost, per week—$13.80; per year—$526.56. 


Average number of weeks of school—38.1. 
Total number of pupils, 10,237; total appropriations, $5,199,433. 
Amount that could be had for each child if the money were distributed 


equally, per week—$13.33; per year—$507.91. 
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School Weeks Yearly 


TABLE VI 
PER CAPITA COST IN SCHOOLS FOR THE Dear, 1932 
Weekly | School Weeks Yearly Weekly 
cost cost cost 
$13.19 | 20 38 367.02 9.66 
11.95 | 21 40 551.83 13.80 
10.55 | 22 40 1,064.63 26.62 
8.41 | 23 38 450.29 11.85 
13.87 | 24 40 318.85 7.97 
16.29 | 25 40 373.17 9.33 
13.91 | 26 39 498.17 12.77 
15.71 | 27 37 622.43 16.82 
8.46 | 28 39 351.13 9.00 
9.29 | 29 36 569.02 15.81 
9.66 | 30 37 279.85 7.56 
20.75 | 31 34 571.43 16.81 
7.35 | 32 38 748.00 19.68 
16.27 | 33 38 543.47 14.30 
21.99 | 34 36 363.64 10.10 
10.81 | 35 36 319.78 8.88 
13.74 
8.03 | To- 
12.77 | tals 1,334 $17,326.73 $453.96 


cost 
ud 40 $527.53 
2 39 466.02 
3 36 379.93 
4 38 319.64 
5 39 540.98 
6 38 619.07 
40 556.27 
8 40 628.38 
9 39 329.99 
10 38 352.88 
ual 36 347.90 
12 36 747.13 
13 39 286.53 
14 40 650.98 
15 40 879.45 
16 38 410.71 
17 37 508.47 
18 37 296.93 
19 38 485.23 


Average per capita cost, per week—$12.97 ; per year—$495.05. 


Average number of weeks of school—38.1. 
Total number of pupils, 10,484; total appropriations, $4,977,061. 
Amount that could be had for each child if the money were distributed 


equally, per week—$12.46; per year—$474.73. 


TABLE VII 
Per CAPITA Cost IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1933 
School Weeks Yearly Weekly | School Weeks Yearly Weekly 
cost cost cost cost 
| 40 $527.96 $13.20 | 20 38 254.15 6.69 
2 39 467.34 11.98 | 21 40 556.75 13.92 
3 36 148.08 4.11] 22 40 1,299.68 32.49 
4 36 309.51 8.60 | 23 38 427.17 11.24 
5 39 453.09 11.62 | 24 40 286.52 7.16 
6 38 580.70 15.28 | 25 38 327.03 8.61 
if 40 624.36 15.61 | 26 40 485.23 12.13 
8 40 571.82 14.30 | 27 36 587.86 16.33 
9 39 343.06 8.80 | 28 38 262.65 6.91 
10 38 316.62 8.33 | 29 36 457.67 12.71 
il 36 426.89 11.86 | 30 32 196.77 6.15 
12 36 654.70 18.19 |} 31 34 569.11 16.74 
13 39 207.91 5.33 | 32 38 714.46 18.80 
14 40 654.16 16.36 | 33 36 512.48 14.24 
15 40 737.64 18.44 | 34 36 358.43 9.96 
16 38 428.57 11.28 | 35 36 328.42 9.12 
17 36 622.07 17.28 
18 36 185.39 5.15 | To- 
19 36 445.42 12.37 | tals 1,318 $16,329.67 $431.29 


Average per capita cost, per week—$12.32; per year—$466.56. 
Average number of weeks of school—37.6. saan 
Total number of pupils, 10,609; total appropriations, $4,609,208. 

Amount that could be had for each child if the money were distributed 


equally, per week—$11.55; per year—$434.46. 
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TABLE VIII 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PER CAPITA Cost PER WEEK IN THIRTY- 
FIVE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


$32.50 
31.50 
30.50 
29.50 
28.50 
27.50 
26.50 
25.50 
24.50 
23.50 
22.50 
21.50 
20.50 
19.50 
18.50 
17.50 
16.50 
15.50 
14.50 
13.50 
12.50 
11.50 
10.50 
9.50 
8.50 
7.50 
6.50 
5.50 
4,50 
3.50 
2.50 


Mean $13.04 $13.57 $13.64 $13.84 $12.97 $12.32 
Median 12.75 13.62 13.75 13.00 12.67 12.00 
Q, 15.56 17.13 16.31 1613 17.13 15.81 15.13 
Q, 10.19 10.38 9.47 10.25 9.85 9.19 8.69 

2.19 3.38 3.42 2.94 3.64 3.31 3.22 
Equalization* 12.68 12.97 13.26 13.24 13.33 12.46 11.55 
* Amount that could be had for each child per week if the money were 
distributed equally. 
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Study of Per Capita Costs 
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Figure IV. Showing the average per capita cost per week over a 
seven-year period in thirty-five residential schools for the deaf. 
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The Status of the Preschool Deaf Child: 


By MAuInDA KATHARINE MILLER, M.A. 
Beidler School, Chicago, Illinois 


THE PROBLEM 


7 PROBLEM of this study was to find out, as nearly as 

may be, from the state residential, public day, and de- 
nominational and private schools for the deaf of the United 
States and Canada just what is being done for the pre-school 
deaf child of to-day. 

Much has been thought, said, and written about the pre- 
school normal, or hearing, child within the last decade, but 
very little apparently has been done for the deaf child of this 
age group, although we have been told again and again by 
psychologists, physicians, and other leading thinkers that it 
is the most important, as well as the most neglected, span in 
the child’s life. 

This study was undertaken after a series of events dating 
back to the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection called by President Hoover. In the section of the 
report dealing with Education and Training, under the Com- 
mittee on Special Classes, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman, 
with subhead, The Handicapped and the Gifted, we come to 
The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing? and finally reach a 
paragraph headed The Preschool Deaf Child® which is here 
quoted in full: 


The value of preschool training for the hearing child seems now 
to be thoroughly established. A study of the preschool deaf and 
hard-of-hearing child is urgently needed, and the techniques now 
used for the study of hearing children should be tried out with the 
deaf. We should learn a great deal about the intellectual abilities, 


* Condensation of a study prepared under the direction of the School 
of Education of The George Washington University in part satis- 
faction of requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. The tabular 
data accompanying the original thesis have been omitted here as it 
was thought the summary of the various tabulations would prove suffi- 
cient for the purpose of this paper. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection—‘‘ Spe- 
cial Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted,’’? The Century Co., 
N.Y., 1931, pp. 275-346. 

* Ibid. p. 315. 
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the motor and sensory capacities, and the personality, character and 
emotional traits of the deaf and hard-of-hearing by a thorough psycho- 
logical study of these children of preschool age. In this connection 
the establishment of a nursery school for deaf children, where re- 
search could be carried on, is urgently needed. 


Again we find :* 


The Preschool Child. The program as outlined does not include the 
preschool child. Adequate means for the detection of hearing im- 
pairments in such young children are only now being investigated, 
as has been previously stated, and must be further developed and 
perfected. 

However, all physicians engaged in child health examinations should 
be required to know how to make ear, nose and throat examinations 
periodically, in order to discover pathological conditions that may 
lead to hearing impairments. 

Periodic and repeated otological examinations should be encouraged. 
The importance of good sight to supplement poor hearing should 
be stressed. 

A program in aural hygiene for the education of laymen will help 
the situation. 


A further statement on Clinics reads as follows :° 


Cities must be made to realize that the detection of deafness is 
not enough and that the children so found must have the use of 
available clinics if the parent or guardian cannot provide adequate 
care. It was in Rochester, New York, that the first deafness preven- 
tion clinic was established by Dr. F. W. Bock. 

A model research clinic, which others would do well to study and 
copy, is that operated by the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing at the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital under the direction 
of Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler. 

The University of Pennsylvania also maintains a Deafness Pre- 
vention Clinic under the direction of Dr. Douglas Macfarlan. Preschool 
age hearing tests are especially considered here. 


Finally, summing up, we find the following recommenda- 
tions 


Preschool Children. Thorough psychological study of the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing child of preschool age. 

Wider use of visiting teacher to assist in parental education. 

Establishment of a nursery school for deaf children where re- 
search can be carried on. 

The training of congenitally deaf children should be begun at as 
early an age as possible to secure flexible speech and take advantage 
of the natural efforts of every child to produce speech. 


The above paragraphs are the only ones out of the vast 


body of material collected and published in this volume re- 
lating directly to the preschool deaf child. 


‘Ibid. p. 319. 
‘Ibid. p. 320. 
Ibid. p. 324. 
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The following is the comment of supposedly competent 
critics on the report 


Presents the findings of the most thorough investigation that has 
yet been made of the provisions for the education of the handicapped 
and the gifted child, including, of course, the part that the state and 
community do and should play in the problem. Offers concrete sugges- 
tions to guide further progress in special schools and classes for the 
training of exceptional children. 


Sources or Data 


The data for this study were obtained chiefly by means 
of questionnaires sent to the superintendents and principals 
of schools for the deaf as to their attitudes toward admitting 
the preschool deaf child. Enclosed with this was another for 
the teachers of preschool children, asking about their prep- 
aration for the positions they hold and, most important of 
all, a list of inquiries relating to such facts as were deemed 
essential in regard to the children. For the latter it is usually 
necessary to consult the school records, and often to have 
personal interviews with the parents as well. 

The questionnaire was prepared in the spring of 1933 and 
mailed out the week-end of April 28-May 1 to the two hun- 
dred schools in the United States and nine in Canada, or a 
total of two hundred and nine, with self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes enclosed. Replies, of one sort or another, were 
received from ninety-one, or 45.5 per cent of the schools on 
this side of the border; and six, or 66.6 per cent, of the 
schools on the other ; or 46.4 per cent for the grand total. 

Since the White House Conference several classes for pre- 
school deaf children have been established and careful rec- 
ords kept so that in the course of a few years, if the depres- 
sion does not last too long, we should have some valuable 
data. The above ‘‘if’’ is not without a serious significance 
for already three fewer day-schools were reported for the 
year 1932-1933* than for the year previous, and among the 
items gleaned from the questionnaire was the information 


™ Sixty Educational Books of 1931; Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, March, 1932. This list is prepared annually in the 
Teachers’ Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
for the American Library Association and the Journal of the N.E.A. 
* ANNALS, Vol. Ixxviii, January, 1933, p. 18. 
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that several schools which had hitherto admitted preschool 
children would be compelled to close their doors to them this 
year, the most frequent explanation being lack of funds. 

For several of the older or larger groups of preschool 
children now actually in school little or no data requested 
on the questionnaire were obtained, but a number of inter- 
esting facts were revealed from letters to the writer or other 
reliable sources of information. 

Miss Bessie N. Leonard, principal of Clarke School, at 


Northampton, Mass., wrote: 

We... feel that it will be wiser not to fill in the other (1.e. the sec- 
tion of the questionnaire relating to the pupils) at this time. Our 
work is still experimental, this being only our third year of work with 


a preschool group, and this our first year with a trained and experi- 
enced nursery school teacher as an assistant. 


Another eastern school reported: 


We have no literature describing the work of our nursery class 
(four and five years of age). ... Their schoolroom is attractively fitted 
up with small tables and chairs, rugs, bright curtains, growing plants, 
etc. The teacher is one genuinely interested in and fond of young chil- 
dren. The work consists of tone work at the piano, a great deal of 
sense training and interesting handwork with attractive materials, lip- 
reading, the children are talked to all the time so the habit of under- 
standing speech is formed, a little formal work on articulate sounds, 
and recognition of written and printed words. 

Varying aspects of the status of the preschool deaf child 
have been discussed from time to time at the several meet- 
ings of The American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, The Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, The Conference of Executives of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf, The Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, and at the International Congress on the Eduea- 
tion of the Deaf held at the New Jersey School in June 1933. 

At the last Midwest Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals, both Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the 
Illinois School, at present the largest in the United States 
with about 635 in attendance during 1932-1933 (statistics 
of May, 1933), and Miss Julia M. Connery, principal of 
Central Institute, made interesting reports. The former said, 
in part, that there were (1931-1932) fourteen unselected 
children, eight boys, six girls, age range three and a half 
to five and a half, at his school 
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living in a cottage to themselves where they have their own dormitories, 
schoolrooms, dining room and kitchen, giving the children an at- 
mosphere of home life with a school environment. The children are 
under the instruction of two teachers and the care of a graduate nurse 
as housemother. 

Kindergarten training with adapted sense training material, speech, 
speech reading, games and the development of healthy minds and 
bodies comprises our daily program. 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein, director of Central Institute is re- 
sponsible for the statement : 


A report on this important phase of work (the preschool deaf child) 
is now being prepared by Miss Connery and will be ready for press 
soon. In it will be embodied many of the experiences and observations 
taken from the classroom, from the psychological investigations of 
Prof. Meyer and Dr. Schick, and from analyses in the phonetic labo- 
ratory, ete. 

We now have about fifty preschool-age pupils forming the nucleus 
of the observations now under consideration. 


From Mr. E. A. Stevenson of the California State School, 
who strongly disapproves of the admission of preschool chil- 
dren, comes this expression : 

We do not admit under five and a half. Even then beginning teach- 
ers and housemothers complain for various reasons. The preschool 
child should be handled as a preschool child and under special environ- 
ment and for definite purposes. Then perhaps there might be some 


little advantage. My own experience tells me as it is now carried on 
it is not good. 


Part of Mr. Stevenson’s duties is to inspect (three times a 
year) the various day-schools for the deaf of California, at 
least four of which admit preschool children; this he has 
done for the last five years, 

Turning to the day-schools we get some other gleams from 
the various facets of the work. The first is an opinion from 
Miss Clara E. Newlee, head teacher of the Deaf Oral De- 
partment of the Parker Practice School, Chicago: 


We have been so busy doing the work and trying out various ways 
of approach that we haven’t time to write it up. The fact is, we are 
reading and studying the problem as it develops, and adapting new 
procedure all the time, and have nothing formulated as an opinion we 
want to set down. What we are sure of is that we are on the right track 
in attempting to interpret experiences in spoken and written lan- 
guage for deaf children as young as we can get them in school, the 
younger the better. 


From California again, the report from one of the day- 
schools is: 
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Generally, however, I feel that four years of age is early enough 
to enroll these babies as we have to keep them in the same room with 
children five or six years of age. The more formal work required of 
the older children is not so suitable for them, and if we allow these 
tiny ones to run about while the others are working, they soon form 
bad habits. 

I do feel that early training for deaf children is splendid if there 
are enough children of preschool age to form a class by themselves. 
Judging by the few children we have had enter at an early age, I 
find they are fine lip-readers, have better habits of thinking, and are 
advanced in their work. The oral method and lip-reading are used 
exclusively. 


Mrs. Vera Cade Richardson of Tacoma, Washington, writes: 


We have a group of sixteen deaf children and two teachers, and 
since the preschool child is not now allowed entrance we find the work 
of the others is vastly improved. We have made a check or follow-up 
of the attainments of children admitted under five as against those ad- 
mitted at six or after and find that while they made better speech read- 
ers and their speech was better during their first two years only, they 
were not so ambitious and their progress in school subjects was no 
better than that of children admitted at six or after. . .. I have also 
made a study of this same sort with Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, 1805 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, and I am sure he would be willing to give you 
the results of his study. 


Miss Imogen B. Palen, senior teacher of lip-reading in the 
Toronto Public Schools, writes: 


I may say that I wish that there were some arrangement whereby 
the mothers of deaf children could be advised in the rearing of these 
children by well trained instructors, but I am not sure that I would 
favor their being taken from the home before four or five years of 
age, even for a few hours of the day, unless the home were a most un- 
desirable one. But the mothers do certainly need assistance in the pre- 
school years. 


Miss Margaret S. Sterk, Wilmington, Delaware, writes: 


We have had several preschool children, all of whom have progressed 
favorably, though we are working under difficulties as we are still 
in our pioneer stage. It has not been possible to make a study of 
the children as we hope to do when we are better equipped. 


At least four of those who replied, and probably more, are 


writing of their experiments with the preschool child for 
publication. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
With the exception of Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire 
and Wyoming, every state in the Union and the District of 
Columbia has one or more residential schools for the educa- 
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tion of the deaf. This does not mean that the deaf children 
of the above four states are neglected. The smallness of the 
territory (Delaware and New Hampshire), or the thinness 
of the population (Nevada and Wyoming), or both, has ren- 
dered it more economical for these states to pay so much 
per capita for each child needing this highly specialized edu- 
eation and training, and sending him to a neighboring state. 

One of these, Delaware, has a day-school at Wilmington, 
thus caring for this class of children within its corporate 
city limits, and perhaps a few from beyond by the payment 
of tuition fees. 

Replies to the questionnaire were received from 38, or 59.3 
per cent, of the public residential schools of the various 
states; these represented 32 different states (including the 
District of Columbia), or 71.1 per cent having such schools. 
The territorial range was from Massachusetts to California 
and Washington to Florida, so the sampling was thoroughly 
representative of the country as a whole. 

The public day-schools for the deaf are located in 27 of 
the 48 states, all of which, with the exception of Delaware, 
noted above, maintain public residential schools as well. Re- 
plies to this questionnaire were obtained from 58, or 45.3 
per cent of the day-schools, and 24, or 88.8 per cent, of the 
states having such schools. They also ranged territorially 
from Massachusetts to California, and from Washington to 
Virginia, although by far the greater number were contained 
within the states of Wisconsin (21), Ohio (14), Illinois (18), 
ten of the latter located in the city of Chicago, and Mich- 
igan (11): 45 out of a total of a hundred and seventeen. 
California furnished ten. The three states not replying, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky and Tennessee, have only one day-school with 
one teacher each, located at Wichita, Louisville and Memphis 
respectively. Of the ten denominational and nine private 
schools for the deaf, only two of the private schools, the two 
having the largest enrollment, replied. This constituted 10.5 
per cent. 

In the Dominion of Canada eight provincial residential 
schools, and six day-schools in the city of Toronto are main- 
tained. Replies were received from five of the provincial 
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schools, ranging from Nova Scotia to Saskatchewan, includ- 
ing the Quebee Protestant schoo! and the Catholic school for 
boys, and from the Toronto day-schools; so again the sam- 
pling is fairly representative. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE: SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


A copy of the following, which is self-explanatory, headed 
the sheet sent to the superintendents or principals of all the 
schools. 


1001 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
To the Superintendent or Principal: 

I am making a study of the status of the preschool deaf children; 
an investigation of the practices in several schools has already been 
made through visitation and personal interviews, and I desire to ex- 
tend the scope of the study by securing data from all the schools in 
the various states and provinces. 

I shall appreciate the privilege of including your school in this 
study. The identity of the person responding and the name of the 
school will not be revealed in connection with any facts summarized 
or published without your permission. (N.B. See last item on ques- 
tionnaire. ) 

This form has been prepared in such a way that most of the re- 
sponses can be made by using checks. Do not hesitate, however, to add 
explanatory comments. Will you please fill out the copy and return it, 
together with the one from your teacher, in the enclosed envelope 
which has the required postage? Your co-operation in this project 
will be appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 
LINDA K. MILLER 
Teacher of the Deaf 
Jacob Beidler School 


In tabulating the answers to the questionnaire it was 
found so many spaces for replies were left blank that it has 
seemed best to give under each the number unanswered 
as well as those that were answered, thus presenting a truer 
picture than one would otherwise get. 

Attitudes of superintendents and principals of residential 
schools toward admitting children of the preschool (under 
five) age are based on 38 (out of 64) replies; those of Cana- 
dian residential schools on five (out of eight) replies. As for 
the Toronto public schools, where six classes for the deaf 
are maintained, three for non-speaking deaf, and three for 
very deaf speaking pupils, the department of education of 
Ontario does not admit children till they are five years of 
age. 
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Since none of the Canadian schools replying had preschool 
classes, those schools will not function further in this report. 

The attitudes of principals of day-schools are based on 
53 (out of 117) replies; those of denominational and pri- 
vate schools on two (out of nineteen) replies. 


SUMMARY 

The majority of the superintendents and principals seem 
to favor admitting the preschool deaf child but many are 
handicapped by state laws, lack of space and suitable ac- 
commodations, as well as insufficient funds. 

Those in charge of residential schools, either public or 
private, find that their costs are increased ‘‘greatly’’ or 
‘moderately’? by admitting these young children, while 
those in public day-schools report only ‘‘moderate’’ in- 
creases, or none at all. 

A number did not answer the questions, as they explained 
in letters or remarks, because they had had no experience 
with preschool children, with no prospects under present 
circumstances of being able to admit them any time soon, 
even if they favored so doing. The board members (or others 
who have to pass on such problems) generally reflected the 
sentiment of the superintendents. 

Most school heads had not visited any preschool classes. 
The majority were either indifferent (‘‘unanswered’’) to 
being quoted or were willing to stand by their statements 
(‘‘for the good of the cause’’?). 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE : TEACHERS 


A duplicate of the letter below was placed at the head of 
the first sheet intended for the teacher of the preschool class 
or, lacking sufficient numbers to form a separate class, the 
preschool child or children enrolled. 


1001 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
To the Teachers of Preschool Deaf Children: 

A number of teachers of classes for these little children desire to 
have more information regarding the general admission and classifica- 
tion practices of the preschool deaf child. At the present time there 
are few accurate data in these regards. Nor are there extensive data 
pertaining to the physical and social status of the children enrolled 
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in these classes readily available. Teachers in these classes seek to 
know the curriculum offered by others and facts concerning the special 
training of the teachers. Follow-up work is recognized to be extremely 
important, but little information regarding current practices is now 
available. I am attempting to secure as much data as possible about 
the children in the United States and Canada who are, or have been, 
in preschool classes. I am seeking your co-operation in this study and 
hope to receive your earnest support. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Linpa K. MILLER 

Teacher of the Deaf 

Jacob Beidler School 


Replies were tabulated from teachers in twenty day and 
five residential schools. 


Summary oF Facts TEACHERS 


The majority of the teachers of preschool deaf children 
were under forty, had the usual four years of high school 
and at least one year of normal school study. If we are to 
judge by ‘‘unanswered,’’ three fifths had not been to college, 
even less to a university, and very few held degrees. 

Only one, as reported, had no special training and some 
had had only summer school work, but the largest number 
had a year or more to their credit, several having taken sum- 
mer courses in addition to the regulation training school 
work. 

The majority had attended summer school sessions, espe- 
cially in the last few years, Less than 50 per cent indicated a 
wide choice of extension courses, but a very large number 
had taken a great diversity of courses in psychology, the 
studies dealing with the preschool child, nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, and Montessori receiving far less emphasis. 

A number had taught normal children (presumably) be- 
fore teaching the deaf, and then a number of other grades 
before concentrating on the preschool child. 

The taste in professional educational books was quite in- 
dividual, as only three were mentioned more than once, and 
those three only by two persons each. The Journal of the 
N.E.A.—as was to be expected—proved the most popular of 
the general school literature, with Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans the leader in its field. No others were men- 
tioned more than twice, with the exception of the Illinois 
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State Teachers Journal and the special publications of the 
deaf. 

While teachers on the whole seem to have been careful and 
conservative in their individual statements about the pupils 
and themselves, many were careless about their magazine 
and book lists, being inaccurate as to titles, and frequently 
failing to give authors at all. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES FROM TEACHERS REGARDING 
PRESCHOOL PUPILS 


The information from teachers regarding preschool pupils 
was based on replies from one private, three residential, and 
eighteen day-schools, a total of 22. 

There were more girls than boys listed among the pre- 
school pupils, which is somewhat surprising, as the school 
statistics in toto all run the other way.® The boys were en- 
tered younger than the girls by eight months. 

Most of the children were in ‘‘robust’’ health, very few 
being reported as in ‘‘poor’’ physical condition. Of the dis- 
abilities mentioned nearly half could be permanently elimi- 
nated or controlled by the removal of diseased tonsils and 
adenoids. 

The information, if gauged by ‘‘unanswered,’’ indicated 
that a history of family deafness was probably not known 
in a majority of the cases; even so it proves to be a large 
factor. The general economic status was ‘‘comfortable’’; the 
‘‘wealthy’’ usually attend private schools or are instructed 
by private teachers at home. None of the parents opposed 
early placement, many requested it, and a certain proportion 
of these little ones came under the school age statutes enacted 
in the various states. 

Few systematic studies have been made of the various 
capacities, social, and other traits, and abilities of these 
children. This is doubtless due to the difficulty in getting 
such children to understand what is expected of them, as 
well as lack of standardized apparatus and trained workers 
with which to administer them. 


*See Tabular Statement of American Schools for the Deaf, ANNALS, 
January 1933, pp. 9, 21, 26, 28. 
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This statement probably holds good in regard to audi- 
ometer and performance tests. One can never be sure how 
much the young deaf child with his extremely limited under- 
standing, not of language only, but also of signs and gestures, 
really grasps of the idea one wishes to impart. 

The oral system was used with all the children; finger 
spelling and conventional signs with none. 

The materials used were the ones that have been doing 
duty for years in all schools for the deaf in the beginning 
classes ; nothing new in the way of apparatus, equipment, or 
toys was mentioned. 

Articulation and lip-reading were used with all the pu- 
pils—as would be assumed, auricular training with most, 
and the radio ear with a few. The expense of such apparatus 
is often prohibitive. 

Practically no books, except ‘‘picture’’ kinds, individual 
made ‘‘noun’’ books, and the like, are for obvious reasons 
used with deaf children under five. 

In several of the reports, usually contained in the ‘‘re- 
marks’’ or letters, teachers stated that the child under five 
was expected to enter the class and attempt the work given 
to six-year-olds, or children even older, apparently following 
an outline of work prepared with no thought for the young 
child, or by persons evidently unfamiliar with the needs and 
capabilities of the immature deaf. 

It isa simple fact of psychology that chronological age does 
count, and counts tremendously, with the infant and child; 
and it seems that a great injustice is being done here, where 
in even a few cases, the immature deaf child is forced into 
competition with others who, from merely having lived 
longer, have better co-ordination, stronger muscles, and an 
infinitely greater variety of experiences on which to draw 
in new Situations than their younger companions. 

The majority of busy teachers, however, even though they 
had several grades to teach and all in the same room (as is 
too often the case, especially in the smaller day-schools) 
wrote that these little tots were given separate modified work 
and such individual attention as a full schedule afforded. 
With regard to such matters as improved health, better 
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behavior, greater skill in lip-reading, and better speech, the 
teachers seemed agreed that the deaf child who enters school 
early benefits greatly. 

The majority of classroom teachers responding believed 
the work with preschool deaf children to be ‘‘very much 
worth while.’’ 


CoNCLUSIONS 

Much of the information obtained in this study speaks for 
itself, and requires no further comment; and while by no 
means conclusive it does certainly point the way, part show- 
ing from whence we have come, and the rest toward what we 
are headed. 

The parents or guardians of a preschool deaf child, anxious 
for an early placement, outside a few favored states will find 
their best opportunity in the day-schools; or, if they can 
afford it, certain private schools. The reasons for this are 
obvious ; the superintendent of a residential school who has 
to struggle with costs and try to stretch an often insufficient 
income to cover many pressing needs naturally hesitates be- 
fore undertaking what may seem to him additional burdens, 
for suitable housing, food, and care for these young children 
cost a good deal of money. 

The day-schools, on the other hand, by their own admis- 
sion, consider the cost of admitting these youngsters as nil or 
comparatively small; they are more accessible inasmuch as 
there are more of them (being nearly twice as numerous as 
the residential schools) ; and they take the child away from 
home and mother only a small part of the five school days, 
as most of the preschool children attend mornings only, or 
at least not for the full day’s session. 

The private schools must show results or they have no 
reason for being. 

Far more doubt of the wisdom of admitting the preschool 
child was expressed by the superintendents and principals, 
apparently, most of whom are masculine, than by the teach- 
ers who actually work with these babies. The latter, while 
admitting that the work was difficult and wearing, in al- 
most every instance said that they felt repaid for their pains. 


q 
i] 
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(Perhaps the maternal instinct had something to do with the 
bias, for even the three feminine superintendents responding 
voted with the majority of the classroom teachers.) 

It would seem that schools for the deaf cannot continue 
to make no provision for this class of children until this type 
of work has been given a thorough try-out in larger numbers 
and over a longer period of time than has yet been possible, 
and conclusive evidence brought to bear on the advantages 
or disadvantages accruing to the early entrance of preschool 
deaf children. 


Review 


Fitting into a Silent World, by Max F. Meyer, Ph. D. The 
University of Missouri Studies, vol. ix, no. 2, April 1, 
1934. 


The University of Missouri Studies, a research quarterly, 
published at the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., has 
issued as its April 1, 1984 number (Vol. IX, No. 2), a study 
by Dr. Max F. Meyer entitled Fitting Into a Silent World. 
Dr. Meyer, who is research professor of psychology on the 
staff of the University of Missouri, has had unusual oppor- 
tunity to carry on his studies with deaf children, first as re- 
search psychologist at Central Institute for the Deaf, and 
more recently at the University of Miami with a group of 
deaf pupils under special instruction. 

This book lays down the writer’s philosophy of education 
as he believes it should be applied to deaf children. The 
approach is from the standpoint of the trained experimental- 
ist in psychology, with the goal that 

Present and future educational endeavor should concentrate on pre- 
venting any unnecessary herding of the deaf in detached groups. 

Dr. Meyer confines his problem to the totally deaf child, 
and he feels the chief concern of the teacher should be to 
initiate the child into thinking in words. The fact of deaf- 
ness determined, the question arises as to the course the 
formal instruction should take. Dr. Meyer here gives a classic 
description of the case of a child whose parents through 
wrong advice put off the day of sending her to school. With 
the proper aid the mother of a deaf child could start teach- 
ing him lip-reading continually from a very early age. Prior 
to the age of 34 months it is an incredibly difficult task to 
teach a deaf child the usual conventional symbols that make 
up language. And after that, it is the author’s conclusion, 
the artificial character of our language symbols makes the 
teaching of them a needlessly difficult task, mainly because 
they have no direct relation to the sounds for which they 
stand. Hence he feels the only recourse is to a standard 
stenographiec system. Shorthand, because it has social as well 
as intellectual characteristics, and because its symbols stand 
directly for spoken sounds, furnishes an instrument by which 
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deaf children can acquire readily an adequate command of 
their mother tongue, both written and spoken. With this as a 
basic method, Dr. Meyer describes the equipment of the 
schoolroom, and gives directions for the preparation of class- 
room materials—all with exact dimensions, following with 
details of how it all was applied with successful effect in the 
ease of one of his pupils. 

The study here takes up with another ‘‘case history,’’ this 
time of Gordon A. Again we have details of every step in 
his instruction, from the time when, at the age of thirteen 
and with little previous school experience, he was first 
brought to Dr. Meyer. Speech work, strobilion practice, writ- 
ing, shorthand reading (which the child acquires easily), 
number work, all in rapid succession in a few months give 
him a steady language and mental development. 

The account of Gordon’s progress is interrupted for a 
discussion of the general principles of language teaching— 
much of which has already appeared in the ANNALS in ar- 
ticles by Dr. Meyer. The place of sense training and of 
rhythm work (here the writer denies there ean be any educa- 
tive value in the latter type of work for deaf children), em- 
phasis upon arousing thought processes, ideation, rather than 
the external language forms, are topics discussed with telling 
and challenging detail. 

The school biography of Gordon is renewed at this point, 
and we note now that after 125 lessons he possesses a speak- 
ing vocabulary of about 350 words, which are listed. 

The remainder of this exceedingly interesting study con- 
siders a number of problems. Should signs be tolerated? The 
writer sums up his opinion with this statement: 


The solution of the problem is not prohibition of gestures, but 
education of the deaf children in public day-schools, keeping them 
confined in the company of the deaf the smallest number of hours 
possible among the twenty-four. 

Other topics discuss the use of the strobilion as an aid in 
pitch correction, the problem of lip-reading, and finally as a 
summing up, once more a consideration of the chief aim of 
- educating the deaf—which should be ‘‘more perfect integra- 
tion into normal society.’’ This process of ‘‘demutization,’’ 
it is Dr. Meyer’s contention, can be facilitated through a 
system of teaching that rests upon phonetic shorthand. 

I. 8S. F. 
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Evangelical Lutheran Institute ——The Evangelical Luther- 
an Deaf Mute Institute Society recently resolved to eliminate 
the word ‘‘Mute’’ in the name of its school. Henceforth the 
school is to be known by the name ‘‘ Evangelical Lutheran 
Institute for the Deaf.’’ 

This school, conducted under the auspices of an association 
of Lutheran congregations of Greater Detroit and supported 
by Lutherans of the Synodical Conference throughout the 
country, celebrated its sixtieth anniversary last June. Its 
present enrollment is greater than it has been at any time 
during the past forty years, and the number of new pupils 
this year is the greatest within the history of the school. In 
anticipation of an even larger enrollment next year, the 
board of directors is considering the erection of a girls’ 
dormitory unit to house approximately thirty children. 


Lexington School.—The following statement by Dr. Harris 
Taylor, principal, in the Lexington Leader, October 1, 1934, 
is of general interest : 


One of the events of the summer vacation was the change of the 
name of this school. For sixty-five years the Association for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes has maintained the Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. The state has appropriated 
money to the institution; others have contributed to the association ; 
and business has been conducted under both names with rare impar- 
tiality. The term ‘‘deaf-mutes’’ has long been objectionable, but 
change in name has been rather difficult on account of the peculiar 
relationship of the association and the institution. The deaf—both 
present and former pupils—have always spoken of the institution as 
the Lexington Avenue School and by that name the place is best 
known. President Sol. E. Rains and Mr. Achilles Kohn, of the board 
of trustees, were largely responsible for the change in name, although 
all the trustees did their bit. Remember, officially our school hereafter 
is known as the Lexington School for the Deaf—and I for one am 
mightily pleased with the new name. 


New York School_—According to the Deaf-Mutes’ Jour- 
nal, October 4, 1934, a change is to be made in the location 
of the Fanwood School. The announcement, here reproduced, 


reviews the successive steps in the history of the school by 
which it has transferred its site from the original one in the 
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lower end of Manhattan, more than a century ago, to a 
place again ‘‘ Way out in the country.’’ It also gives details 
of the transaction by which the newest site has been acquired. 


Several weeks ago the real estate sections of the metropolitan daily 
newspapers carried notices of the sale of a tract of land to the Cor- 
poration of the New York School for the Deaf. Much comment has 
been going on among those interested in our School, in regard to the 
purchase and its bearing on the future of Fanwood, but it takes 
time for the final details of a large undertaking to be consummated. 
However, Superintendent Skyberg at this time is able to announce 
the closing of negotiations entered into by the School for the acquisi- 
tion of the new School site. 

A special committee of the Board of Directors, consisting of Messrs. 
Joseph R. Barr, Philip Hiss and C. Gouverneur Hoffman, was appointed 
to investigate suitable locations within a reasonable distance from the 
city. After a great deal of investigation and by eliminating such prop- 
erties as did not meet with the specifications called for, the choice of 
a site was narrowed down to one north of White Plains. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors on June 27, the 
committee was authorized to proceed to negotiate for the purchase of 
the property, which was concluded on September 6. 

In referring to the purchase, the President of the Board, Major 
Francis G. Landon, made an interesting comment relative to the past 
history of the School. Each time the School moved, it moved ‘‘ Way 
out in the country.’’ First in 1829 from Warren Street to the meadows 
between Fourth and Fifth Avenues and 48th and 50th Streets, then 
to the woodland heights at Fort Washington in 1856, and now again 
the new site lies way out in the country, on a hilltop in Westchester 
County. 

It is interesting to make a comparison between the recent transac- 
tion and the one which took place when the present School site was 
purchased. At that time, the Directors purchased a total of twenty- 
nine acres at what was then considered a reasonable price. The School 
was able to make a down-payment of only one-tenth of the purchase 
cost, and carried the balance as a mortgage for many years. At this 
time it has been possible to purchase almost three times as great an 
area at one-third of the cost of the present property. And, further- 
more, the purchase has been made in cash. What our immediate plans 
are to be cannot be said at this time, but the Board of Directors is 
ready to act when it is necessary and the time is propitious. 

The new site lies about 114 miles north of the White Plains Sta- 
tion and Community Center and to the west of the Bronx River Park- 
way. The property can be reached by car from the station in five 
minutes time. 


Pennsylvania School._—During the summer months a num- 
ber of changes and improvements were made in Morris Hall, 
the vocational department. The most extensive is in connec- 
tion with the home economies activities for girls. The courses 
of study have been revised and the subject matter adjusted 
to more nearly meet present-day needs. The plan includes 
adequate facilities for three food laboratories, a lunchroom 
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for serving food prepared by the pupils and a room where 
girls will receive practical demonstrations and training in 
home management and personal guidance. 

In the printing department, the antiquated Babcock Press 
was replaced with a No. 1 Miehle Press including a Dexter 
Feeder. This change necessitated a rearrangement in the 
pressroom providing more room and better lighting. 

Two changes in the teaching staff of Wingohocking Hall, 
Intermediate Department, were made. Mrs. Mary E. Leake 
retired and Mrs. Nellie Abbot resigned. These places were 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Alan Y. Crouter and Miss 
Margaret H. Gruver, both trained in this school under the 
direction of Miss Christmas, 


Public School 47, Manhattan.—The success of the children 
sent to the regular high schools from this school is gratifying. 
They not only keep up with their hearing companions, but 
in a number of cases they rank high in the class. One young 
man graduated from this school, completed the course in a 
high school for the hearing, and later was graduated from 
Columbia University with a degree. He is now taking a trip 
around the world by himself. He has never heard, and his 
parents are deaf. 


Wright Oral School.—This school has moved from its lo- 
cation of forty years on Mount Morris Park to the east side 
of the city, fronting on two very attractive little parks and 
the East River. Its new address is 124 East End Avenue, fac- 
ing Carl Schurz Park, New York City. 


Miscellaneous 
LS.F. 


Change in the Policy of the Public Residential Schools in 
New York City—Dr. Harris Taylor, in the Lexington 
Leader, October 1, 1934, gives the following details coneern- 
ing the new policy agreed upon by the three public resi- 
dential schools in New York City: 


Begining this month, the three residential schools for the deaf in 
New York City entered upon a new policy. Hitherto each of these 
schools has been largely an isolated unit, each conducting academic 
and industrial departments. 

Now the New York School is designated by the state as an indus- 
trial or trade school for boys; St. Joseph’s as a school for secondary 
education of the deaf; and the Lexington School as an industrial 
or trade school for girls. Transfers from one school to another have 
been made as of September first. 

The authorities of these three schools are trying to carry out in 
the proper spirit the changes required by the State Department of 
Education. 

The Lexington School is continuing its full staff and equipment 
for the instruction of boys who cannot be transferred at present. After 
the present year the industrial instruction of boys will be more largely 
along prevocational lines. 

A start has already been made to expand the industrial activities 
for girls. The course in home making is being greatly intensified; pro- 
vision is being made to enlarge the needle work activities of the pupils 
in plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery and novelty work. A battery 
of eighteen new power sewing machines has been installed and a 
teacher has been engaged to instruct the girls in the operation of 
practically all types of machines, The drawing teacher’s work is re- 
organized and is now largely along the lines of design—having in mind 
relationship to the other work for girls. An additional teacher of draw- 
ing has been engaged to assist in the academic classes. The sign 
painting classes, heretofore open only to boys, will now be available 
for girls who wish to learn showeard writing. Other changes are 
under consideration. 


Certification.—We wish to record the following names of 
instructors of the deaf who have filed applications for cer- 
tification under the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf: 

Allie Arnold, Colorado School. 

Robert T. Baughman, Tennessee School. 

Loy E. Golladay, West Virginia School. 


Report of the Proceedings of the International Congress 
at West Trenton.—The report of the Proceedings of the In- 
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ternational Congress on the Education of the Deaf held at 
West Trenton in June 1933 is now available for distribution. 
The report is more than an historical record of a great con- 
vention. Practically all of the papers prepared for the Con- 
gress and many of the discussions are included, grouped by 
section and subject matter, and as they touch on practically 
every phase of the education of the deaf provide a body of 
valuable reference material. The book contains 623 pages 
of text, supplemented by a Pictorial Section with the pic- 
tures of prominent persons participating in the Congress, 
and a carefully prepared Index. 

The profession is again indebted to Supt. Alvin E. Pope 
of the New Jersey School, president of the Congress, and 
to the staff and printing department of his school for their 
labors. The task of preparing the report must have been a 
burdensome one, but the result is a distinet contribution 
to our professional literature. 

It makes a beautifully printed volume, handsomely and 
sturdily bound. Copies may be obtained from Supt. Alvin E. 
Pope, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N.J., 
at $2.00 each, postpaid. The price, we may add, is indeed a 
moderate one. 


The Sign Language of the American Indians.—Assurance 
is now had that the work of preserving the sign language of 
the American Indian will not be abandoned. This movement 
was fathered by the late Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, and de- 
seribed in a paper by him reproduced on pp. 315-3820 of the 
last number of the ANNALS, for September. Each new dis- 
cussion of the subject reveals to the student of language the 
close kinship between the gesture language of the Indians 
and that of the deaf. An excellent treatment of the subject 
is given by Thomas R. Henry in an article in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, June 25, 1934. Mr. Henry takes up the 
narrative from the point where Maj. Gen. Scott left it, giv- 
ing first these facts: 


Richard Sanderville, 70-year-old Blackfoot Indian, and probably 
the greatest living authority on the Indian sign language, has been 
brought to Washington by the Bureau of American Ethnology to pre- 
serve for all time one of the most remarkable systems of communication 
known to man. 


Fe 
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When Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, veteran Indian fighter and peace- 
maker, died in Washington a few weeks ago, he left unfinished a 
work to which he had devoted the later years of his life—compilation 
of a dictionary of this language. It was an inter-tribal, continental 
system of communication. It extended from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Practically all Indians learned it in childhood and became pro- 
ficient in it. It was the language of inter-tribal conferences. 

It reached its highest development among the Indians of the Great 
Plains area. With these Indians Gen. Scott formed his closest contacts, 
first as foe and later as closest friend and defender. When he died he 
left more than 2,000 cards, each of which was intended to contain a 
word and its sign symbol. The vocabulary of the sign language was 
at least that large and probably much larger. But at the Bureau of 
American Ethnology it was found that many contained only an Eng- 
lish word without its manual counterpart. 

Use of the language has declined almost to the vanishing poiit. Few 
of the younger generation of Indians know much about it. Sander- 
ville was Gen. Scott’s closest friend and informant among the Indians 
and constitutes a remarkable bridge between two ages and two cul- 
tures. 


After describing the linguistic confusion that arose among 
the many tribal groups, several hundred different spoken 
languages existing before the arrival of the white explorers, 
Mr. Henry goes on to explain not only how the sign language 
was a natural outcome, but also how it was grounded on 
fundamental principles of language growth. 


Under such conditions communication between tribes was prac- 
tically impossible unless some common system of symbols was brought 
into use. The answer was the sign language, which apparently was 
taught to almost every Indian child, which varied little from tribe 
to tribe, and which would enable any Indian to converse with any other 
Indian, regardless of difference in race or mother tongue. 

The great advantages of the sign language were its simplicity and 
naturalness. If a ‘‘conversation’’ were conducted slowly, even a per- 
son who never had heard of it before might get a fair idea of what 
the communicant wished to convey. 

For example: An Indian ‘‘eupped’’ his hands, placed them to his 
mouth in imitation of the act of drinking; then with his right arm 
he made a flowing motion; then with his right hand he made the 
motions of painting his cheek. The first act was the root sign, mean- 
ing ‘‘ water.’’ Combined with the second, ‘‘ flowing water,’’ or ‘‘river,’’ 
was indicated. The motion of painting the face was the root symbol 
for ‘‘red.’’ Hence the complex of the three signs meant ‘‘ Red River.’’ 
And, it ean be seen, such an interpretation would be apt to follow 
naturally without any arbitrary learning. 

The cupped hands placed at the mouth in imitation of the act of 
drinking meant ‘‘water’’ everywhere, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. The signs which followed specified the nature of the water— 
river, lake, brook, spring, ocean. They were verbs, rather than ad- 
jectives in conformity with the structure of most of the spoken lan- 
guages of the Indians. Thus most of the languages could not have given 
such an expression as ‘‘the tall, white building.’’ Instead the expres- 
sion would be something like: ‘‘The building, it talls, it whites.’’ 
The Indian lived in an animistic world. All things were alive, mov- 
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ing, acting. The greenness of grass was not an inert quality of grass. 
It was part of the active behavior of grass. The grass ‘‘greened’’ just 
as it grew, fluttered in the wind, etc. The snow ‘‘ whited’’ and ‘‘colded’’ 
just as it fell or drifted. 

This concept found expression in both sign language and spoken lan- 

uage. 

. The origin of language has been the subject of much ingenious 
speculation. The probability is that it had a multiple and quite com- 
plex beginning in both signs and spoken sounds. Thus the simplest way 
to convey the idea of ‘‘wolf’’ might have been by imitating the bark 
of the animal. Then, by pointing to some colored object, primitive 
man would have been able to indicate the color of the thing that 
barked. So ‘‘red wolf’? would have been a combination of sound and 
sign. 

It was easier and quicker to make the sound than the sign. So gradu- 
ally, it is probable, the sign element of language was dropped altogether 
and arbitrary inflections or variations of the sound adopted to in- 
clude its meaning. Long before the dawn of history language every- 
where had been stripped of its signs and became purely vocal, with 
written symbols as a secondary development. 

Or, rather, it might be said the sign system and the word system 
were split and went their own ways. From the latter has come the 
enormous and elaborate babel of the world to-day, the world’s litera- 
ture, ete. The former has survived, in its most perfect form, in this 
inter-tribal symbol system of the North American aboriginals. 

Rescued by Gen. Scott and Mr. Sanderville, it may be the basis of 
an ideal international language of the future, enabling easy com- 
munication between all peoples and at the same time leaving the world 
languages, with which are bound up enormous amounts of sentiment, 
undisturbed. 

The great advantage is that it is independent of any spoken or 
written language. It would be easy enough to construct a sign lan- 
guage based on any one verbal language from English to Mongolian. 
Definite signs would stand for definite words or for the sounds mak- 
ing up words. But this system does not depend upon a previous knowl- 
edge of words. The signs stand for things and qualities of things di- 
rectly, not secondarily through words. 


Financial Condition of the Convention—Mr. O. W. Un- 
derhill, treasurer of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, submitted the following report at the close of 


the last school year: . 
Morganton, N.C. June 15, 1934 
Mr. A. E. Pope, President 
Mr. V. O. Skyberg, Secretary 
Dear Sirs: 
For your information I am submitting the following statement of 
the Convention Treasury as of June 15, 1934: 


Expenditures: 
Check No. 4 for Treasurer’s expenses (Approved by 


$1,154.31 


Miscellaneous 


On deposit in First 
National Bank of 
Morganton, N.C. 


$1,154.31 
Respectfully, 
O. W. UNDERHILL 
Treasurer 


The Cost of Special Education in the United States.—In 
an item in the September ANNALS, pages 362-3, discussing 
the extent of special education in the United States, refer- 
ence was made to a statement by Dr. Elise H. Martens, senior 
specialist in the education of exceptional children, United 
States Office of Education, which summarized the efforts 
made during the past year in the education of handicapped 
children. The statement by Dr. Martens concluded with the 
remark that 


approximately 250,000 mentally or physically handicapped children 
are receiving the benefits of specialized instruction in either residen- 
tial or day schools and that more than 13,000 teachers are engaged 
in such instruction. A sum in excess of $20,000,000 was expended dur- 
ing the year for this particular phase of educational work. 


The ANNALS raised the question as to whether the above- 
named figure was an accurate indication of the total sum 
expended for all special education during the past year, es- 
pecially since the support of the public residential schools 
for the deaf alone absorbed a sum in excess of $7,000,000. In 
a letter to the editor Dr. Martens makes the matter entirely 
clear ; the sum she mentioned referred only to expenditures 
for instructional purposes and did not include sums for sup- 
port or capital outlay. That portion of her letter which deals 
with this follows: 


The September number of the ANNALS has recently come to my 
desk. In its contents I note a reference made by you to a paragraph 
appearing in School Life in which I made the statement that a sum 
in excess of $20,000,000 was spent during the year for the education 
of exceptional children. In your comment upon this paragraph you 
question the accuracy of the figure. No doubt your reaction was due 
to a misunderstanding of what the figure quoted represents. I am 
enclosing a copy of Chapter VI of the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States for 1930-32. On pages 24 and 25 you will find 
a summary for the United States giving figures of enrollment, teaching 
staff, receipts and expenditures in schools and classes for exceptional 
children. You will note that the total receipts for the year amounted 
to $71,342,318 and that the expenditures for instructional purposes 
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were $20,512,875. It is the latter figure which I used in School Life, 
referring only to the expenditures made for instructional purposes in 
those schools and city school systems which reported the item. This, 
as you will readily understand, excludes all figures of capital outlay 
or maintenance which, of course, would greatly augment it, the grand 
total being, as I have already indicated, over $71,000,000. 


Traffic Badges for the Deaf and the Blind in Germany ?— 
According to Public Safety, for August 1934, published by 
the National Safety Council, Inc., a unique system has been 
adopted in Germany to warn motorists of the presence of 
deaf or blind pedestrians. The plan, it appears, is for each of 
such persons to be identified by wearing on the arm a bright 
yellow band with a triangle of large black dots. 


Detecting Impaired Hearing in School Children.—The 
New York Times for August 20, 1934, carried the following 
item on tests of hearing in Brooklyn school children. 


Hearing tests for Brooklyn children have been ordered continued 
through the summer. 

Under the joint auspices of the Board of Education and the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and under the direct supervision of Daniel 
Caplin, Assistant Director of Health Education, sixty-eight of the 
175 CWA teachers, doctors and technicians have been instructed to 
proceed with their examination of Brooklyn school children for ear 
trouble. These tests during the last spring term showed that 4,813 of 
135,885 children examined suffered impairment in both ears, it was 
made known yesterday. 

In July, 2,355 Brooklyn homes were visited by the summer teachers 
to make appointments for the children for individual hearing tests 
by audiometer and for examination by ear specialists. Of the group 
examined, 444 were recommended for treatment by their private doc- 
tors or in ear clinics. Through the co-operation of parents, 716 chil- 
dren visited the project centres at the Board of Education’s Brooklyn 
building, 131 Livingston Street; Public School 182, Dumont Avenue 
and Vermont Street, and at Public School 9. 

Summer classes in lip-reading, conducted for those who have shown 
seriously defective hearing, have been in session since July 3 in Public 
Schools 17, 136, 181, 183, 188. 


Review of Apprentice Training in Other Lands.—Trades 
instructors in schools for the deaf will find much to interest 
them in a pamphlet ‘‘Apprenticeship in England, France 
and Germany,’’ issued by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, June 1934. This is a publication composed of detailed 
reports by the American consuls in London, Paris and Ber- 
lin made available through the Department of State, and is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., at five cents a copy. It is listed as Vocational Education 
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Bulletin No. 176, Trade and Industrial Series No. 52. For 
those concerned with pre-employment training this little 
booklet offers considerable information. 


An Agricultural School for the Deaf in Italy —Parla, for 
May-October 1934, brings details of the proposed establish- 
ment of an Agricultural School for the Deaf under auspices 
of the National Institute for Deaf-Mutes in Florence. Plans 
for this venture were recently approved by the committee of 
administration of the parent school. The farm school is to be 
located on a beautiful estate not far from the city itself, at 
the foot of neighboring hills. The program calls for intensive 
cultivation, facilitated by a modern system of irrigation, 
along the lines of general agriculture, gardening, orchard 
growing and truck farming. Justification for this type of 
training is found in the fact that of the 90 pupils enrolled 
in the school at present, half are from rural homes. After 
completing the course in the school in Florence, pupils will 
be eligible for enrollment in the farm school. The content of 
the curriculum will include Italian, business correspondence, 
history, geography, arithmetic, botany, zoology, general and 
industrial agriculture, surveying, topography, and physical 
education. The practical part of the course will be devoted 
to the cultivation of fruit bearing plants and plants of beau- 
ty, the care and breeding of animals, poultry raising, cul- 
tural and practical gardening, truck produce and orchard 
work, care of vineyards, general plowing and farming, and 
training in the use of agricultural machinery. 


A Plea for the Aid of the Aged Deaf.—aA paper in an- 
other part of this issue discusses the problem of the care of 
the aged and infirm deaf. How pressing the problem is, and 
how worthy the cause, may be judged from this appeal for 
aid: 

My father, the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., L.H.D., realizing the 
necessity of caring for old and destitute deaf-mutes, rented a house 
in East 13th Street, New York City, for that purpose, and, after a 
few years of intensive and personal canvassing, was enabled to pur- 
chase, in 1885, an estate situated on the Hudson River between New 
Hamburg and Poughkeepsie. Here, in a handsome brick and stone 
edifice, on a property of one hundred acres, the Gallaudet Home fur- 


nishes a retreat for twenty-five old people, some of whom are not 
only deaf and dumb, but blind as well. 
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The location is a beautiful one, and a farm which is part of the 
property, furnishes milk, eggs and fresh vegetables for the use of 
the residents at the Home. 

The residents of the Home are of several religious denominations 
and come from various parts of the State of New York, although the 
Home is under the management of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes. 

The Endowment Fund of this institution is invested in mortgages 
on property in the City of New York, but, due to the condition of real 
estate at the present time, the income of the Home has been so re- 
duced that it finds itself confronted with a serious financial situation. 
Every economy possible has been effected, but now the Board of Trus- 
tees and the Board of Lady Managers have before them the prob- 
lem of how to keep the Home in operation. To our minds it is un- 
thinkable that we should give it up and take away the sole retreat 
of these people in their old age. For that reason we are trying to raise 
a fund of $50,000.00 to tide us over these times of stress. 

Will you not help us to keep the Home in existence? Please send 
your gifts to me, or if you prefer, to Frederick H. Meeder, Treasurer, 
Room 700, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH GALLAUDET 
60 West 68th Street, 
New York City 


Studies of Personality and Vocational Abilities of the 
Deaf.—F rom an offprint of two articles appearing in recent 
numbers of the Journal of Applied Psychology, April 1934 
and June 1934, respectively, by Mr. Verne W. Lyon, of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, we learn of two 
separate studies carried out at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf. One is a report on The Use of Vocational and Person- 
ality Tests With the Deaf, mainly a duplicate of an article 
by Mr. Lyon in the Annats for last January (pages 1-4). 
The other is A Study of Vocational Abilities of Students 
Who Have Attended the Illinois School for the Deaf. 

The latter contains a number of significant observations. 
The study proper is introduced with a summary of data 
received from nine other representative schools in reply to 
an inquiry to determine the status of vocational training 
prevailing in schools for the deaf, with these findings: 


1. Eight schools begin definite vocational training for boys between 
the ages of thirteen and fourteen; one school begins training at the 
age of twelve. 

2. In general, the four most common courses taught are (1) print- 
ing, (2) cabinetmaking and carpentry, (3) shoemaking and repair- 
ing and (4) baking. Some schools, however, are considerably more 
versatile than others. 

8. On the question, ‘‘ What method do you use for determining the 
course that is best adapted to each boy?’’ there appeared to be the 
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most dissimilarity of opinion and approach. Since this factor is of 
vital importance in the interpretation and understanding of the vo- 
cational adjustment problem, special reference will be made to it in 
the latter part of this study. 

4, The average number of hours in the school day was found to be 
seven, and the average time devoted to vocational training was between 
two and three hours a day. 

In general it was found that on the four points just discussed, with 
the exception of number 3, there is in these schools a great similarity 
of procedure, a widespread adoption of common factors that can be 
closely compared with, and typified by, the vocational training program 
at the Illinois School for the Deaf. This fact is considered to be sig- 
nificant because the general findings and recommendations to be made 
as a result of this study at the Illinois School for the Deaf may be 
said to be applicable in some degree to other similar institutions. 


The remainder of the report deals with an analysis of the 
replies to a questionnaire sent to all former pupils of the 
school during the past ten years and who had at least two 
years of vocational training while in school. A total of 340 
blanks were sent out and returns were received from 125, or 
37 per cent. The results revealed that although many of the 
former pupils are self-supporting only eight per cent are 
employed at the trade learned in school. The recommenda- 
tions suggested by the study cover the following points: 


1. A pre-vocational analysis of all students to determine special 
abilities, 

2. The establishment of a field worker to report on the vocational 
possibilities in the various communities and to serve as an inter- 
mediary for those students seeking employment. 

3. The establishment of a vocational committee or counselor to aid 
students in their selection of a vocation and to assume responsibility 
of the employment bureau. 

4, The discarding of training in less practical trades. For boys this 
would involve cabinetmaking and baking, while for the girls photog- 
raphy would be discontinued. 

5. If training in printing is to be continued as a vocational subject, 
the present equipment should be replaced with more modern devices 
where necessary in order that this training may have some practical 
value for a boy who is seeking employment in a modern printing 
office. 

6. The adoption of training in more practical trades. For boys this 
would involve tailoring, barbering, auto mechanics and farming. For 
girls, crocheting, knitting, hooking and weaving would be taught. 

7. The establishment of an employment bureau to contact future 
employers and to place students on their completion of school training, 


An Educator of the Deaf Honored.—At its Commence- 
ment Exercises, June 11, 1934, Centre College conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature upon George M. 
McClure, of the faculty of the Kentucky School for the Deaf. 
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Dr. Frank L. Rainey, dean of the college, who made the 
presentation, read this citation: 


Professor George Morris McClure received his early education at 
Louisa Academy, Louisa, Kentucky. At an early age a serious illness 
left him with what to many of us would have meant a great handicap 
through life. He, however, learned by himself lip-reading and con- 
tinued his education with hearing students. Later, coming to the Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf, he was a special student under Dr. G. W. 
Wroten, of Transylvania, Professor T. B. McClure, of the University 
of Virginia, of David C. Dudley of Davidson College and of Dr. Wm. 
Kavanaugh Argo, of Centre College. His naturally keen mind and fine 
sense of literary values gave him a cultural background that has in- 
fluenced greatly those who have come under his teaching in later 
years. He became a teacher in the Kentucky School for the Deaf in 
1880, and has continued through the present time giving to the youth 
of Kentucky loyal service and devoted friendship. He became the edi- 
tor of The Kentucky Standard in 1883, which office he still holds. 
In 1896, Gallaudet College honored itself in conferring upon him the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

Professor McClure has brought to the youth of Kentucky and to 
the citizens of Danville that influence which comes from a cultured 
and devoted service. His sympathetic approach to the problems of his 
students, his high ideals of Christian character, his loving considera- 
tion for the highest welfare have made him one of the outstanding 
men in the educational life in his native state. Because of these high 
qualities of manhood, because of the appreciation which we in Ken- 
tucky have for his service, because of the love which all the citizens 
of Danville feel for him, it is indeed a privilege to present him to you 
to receive the degree of Doctor of Literature. 


The International Exhibition of Fine and Applied Arts. 
—So widespread was the approval that greeted the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Fine and Applied Arts by Deaf Artists 
in New York City last summer, that the Roerich Museum 
decided to choose 45 of the paintings as a traveling exhibition 
to make a circuit of American museums and galleries during 
the coming year. This will be a happy method of broadening 
an enterprise that well deserves such prominence. 


The National Institute for the Deaf in England.—The 
development of the National Institute for the Deaf, since its 
reconstitution ten years ago when it was known as the Na- 
tional Bureau for Promoting the General Welfare of the 
Deaf, has been so rapid that the Committee have been com- 
pelled to provide more commodious premises for its still 
expanding work. A fine freehold house, 105 Gower Street, 
London, W.1., has been secured and the work of the Insti- 
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tute will shortly be transferred thereto from the present of- 
fices, 2, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 

The cost of the new premises and the necessary alterations 
and furnishing will approximate £12,000 and for this sum 
Lord Charnwood and other influential friends of the deaf 
are now appealing to those of the public who sympathize 
with deafness and who desire those who suffer from it to be 
suitably advised and helped. The Committee have received 
some £2,500 of the amount they require. 

As deafness is known to have so wide a prevalence in the 
community, the comparatively small sum required should 
readily be forthcoming. A permanent center of information 
and advice on deafness and the deaf is a national necessity 
and, great as have been the achievements of the Institute in 
the past, there is no doubt that when it has the advantage of 
adequate and permanent accommodation, its work will be of 
still greater assistance to the deaf. 

The present officers of the Institute are the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Charnwood, president ; Mr. Maurice Birley, chairman of the 
executive committee; Mr. John Tennant, hon. treasurer; Mr. 
A. J. Story, secretary. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


— in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three Years of 
Ag a Novel Method described by Dr. Max Meyer in his Book 
“FITTING INTO A SILENT WORLD,—The First Six Years of Life” 

published by the University of Missouri Press, April 1934 ($1.25) 


Florida Climate—No Smoke—No Acid Air—No Dust—Same Tempera- 
ture All Seasons—Outdoor Life—Best Medical Service—Open 52 Weeks 
of the Year—Entrance Any Dav—Moderate Cost—Educational 
Supervision by Dr. Max Meyer 


Address: MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


= 
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PUBLICATIONS BY 
The National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
England 


1. INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 
A new Work on Speech Teaching by G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.1.8., 
L.C.P. 8144 x 514, 54 pp. Price 1/-. Post Free. 


2. THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


In 3 Sections 
Section I. The Braidwood Medal Prize Essay 1928. pp. 73. 
‘*How Best to Promote the Quality of Natural- 
ness in the Speech of the Deaf.’’ 
Section II. Speech Sounds. pp. 175. 
Their Classification, Production and Development. 
Common Faults and Their wag 
Section III. Intelligible Speech. (As above). 54 p 
How to Obtain and Maintain Intell igibility of 
Speech Throughout a School. 
By G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.1.8., L.C.P. Author of 
The Education of the Deaf in America; Early 
Education of the Deaf, etc., ete. 
Price 7/6 post free, 814 x 514, pp. 302. 


From C. G. Goodwin, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth ; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 
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When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 
DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The largest and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 

2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 

8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 
Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 
Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guiid, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. ’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


By EpitH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘¢FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’? 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET, Single copy, 40c. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hectographing year books, written by 
EpItH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘*STORY READER No. 1’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 


‘“STORY READER No. 2’’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’? 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, 40c. 


‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50ce. 

‘*BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Joun E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*¢WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 

‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. BEATTIE, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘¢ ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HISTORY’? 

By HELEN E. WHEELER. Single copy, 40c. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Central tosdiente for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care 
of teachers or experienced supervisors. 
Oral School for Deaf Children. C. I. D. offers all anvesbages of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resident and Day 
ASR ils. Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to 
ollege. 
Staaten for Hard-of-Hearing Children. A new department has been established 
for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults. Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. 
Correction of Speech Defects. Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct 
Articulation Stuttering, and Aphasias. 
Teachers’ College his department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington 
University and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. Two 
years’ training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 


ington University. For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHW4Y, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book per Primary 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades " 
English Book Ill, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. . 
Illustrated Reader, for bday . the Third and Fourth Grades.. 
The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superintendent. 
Mads 2°73 ey Stories for “Ohildren, by Lela Acker of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Sch 


1.60 
yee by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 


Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
Send orders to 
EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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ms im graphy, by ace M. Beattie 0 olor: 
English Phrases and —_ ” Dr. L. Smith of the Minnesota 
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